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ABSTRACT 



The report describes the effects of The New Orleans Education Improve- 
'ment Project (NOEIP). a five-year effort to' improve the Instructional pro- 
gram 1n two 1nner-city elementary schools. The NOEIP was conducted during 
1966-1970 and the ijistructiona.l improvement efforts included school -community 
Interaction, »teacher aiders, srjall group instructicffh^variety of instruc- 
tional aids, educational consultants, teacher in-serv1ceHcsining, and the like, 
NOpIP was funded in part by. the Ford Foundation. 

The information and data used in evaluating the program, wire obtained 

* 

from studentS/, teachers, parents, and consultants. Data were gathered with 
standardized achievement testes and intelligence scales, questionnaires, and 
InteVj/iews. , * . * . 

Th^'' evaluation of NOEIP generally indicated that the instructional 
improvement efforts resulted in significantl/ higher achievement of chil- 
dren enrolled in- the target schools. The children enrolled in NOEIP spon-' 
/sored pre-school experiences also had a, higher degree of. achievement in 
elementary school than did comparable children not provided such pre-school 
experiences. The evaluation also indicated that NOEIP 'also had a posit.ive ^ 
influence on teacher attitude and performance. The. overall evaluation of 
NOEIP was positive but there was some indication that more systematic efforts 
to. evaluate the impact of the project would have been desirable. ' 
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INTRODUCTION 

The purpose or this rep.ort is to provide a descriptive 

account and evaluation of the New Orleans Education Improve^. 

ment Project (NOEIP) conducted in New Orleans,- Louisiana from • 

January, 196^ through May, 1970. NOEIP was made possible und^r 

the provisions of a Ford Foundation grant of $2,719>500 made in 

response to a proposal submitted in June, 1965' "This report 

has a three-fold purpose: 

. • .} 

• . I) To provide the Ford Foundation with the neces- 
sary information on which to base reports and 
■ made appraisals relevant, to NOEIP. 
'2) To supply data whicl:? could be utilised 'in 
reporting to educators and other interested 
individuals and agencies. ' . " 
3) To furnish a record which will be retained by 
the sponsoring agencies as part of their 
historical records. 

In prder to provide a brief historical outline^, a 
chronology of events follows: \ ' • ^ 

12-18-64 A proposal for an Education Improvement 
Center at New Orleans, Louisiana, was submitted to 
•the Ford Foundation, ' ^ 

6-22-65 A revised proposal for the NOEIP was 

submitted to the Ford Foundation. ' 

12-15-65 Notification was received from the Ford" 
■Foundation of a grant of $2,7^)i400 to Tulane Uni- 
versity for partial support over a five-year period 
of a program to improve educrational opportunities' 
for disadvantaged children. Grant funds were to be 
used for NOS^IP in which Dillard University and the > 
New Orleans Public Schools would alsb participate. . 

1-1-66 Planning was started for initiating in- 
service preparation for teach^i^S- in the project * 
schools. 

' 3-3-66 Mrs. Anna B. Henry was 'appointed as the New 
Orleans Public Schools Coordinator of. NOEIP. - Dr, 
Violet Richards wa.s appointed as the Dillard Univer- 
sity Coordinator of NOEIP. Dr. Gaither McConnell 
was appointed as Acting Director of NOEIP. ' , 



4-9-66 Dr. Clyde L. Orr was appointed Direj?bor 
of NOEIP. 

6-13-66 Summer Pilot Day Camp Program in the 
NOEIP schools began. • 

Summer-66 Two Parent V/orkshops were conducted. 

6- 20-66 Di*. Clyde L. Orr resigned from the 
position of Director of NOEIP. 

7- 29-66 Summer Pilot Day Camp Program In the 
NOEIP schools ended. 



8- 66 Dr. Stanton D. Plattor was appointed 
director of NOEIP. 

■8-31-66 Dr. Gaither McCohnell, Acting Director,, 
submitted a Report of Activities of NOEIP from. 
December 15, I965 through August 31 > I966. 

9- 15-66 A comprehensive standardized testing' 
program was • initiated in the NOEIP 'schools . • 

■ Sprfng-67\ The first' issue of - Extensiong , the 
NOEIP brochure was published. 

6-67 Summer in-service training program began. 



SummQr-67 Five l^arent Workshops -were conducted. 



4-16-67 The first NOEIP cpnference involving 
"representatives of ' five educational improvement 
projects was" \condu'ct0Cl in New Orleans. 

8-31-67 The first 'Annual Report for 1966-67 was 
submitted to the Ford Foundation by Stanton D. 
Plattor, Director of NOEIP. 



Summer-68 Summer in-service training program was 
conducted . 

8-16-68 The Second -Annual Report (covering "the 
period 9-I-67 to 6-30-68) was submitted, by Stanton 
Plattor, Director of NOEIP. to Mr. Howard Dressner 
Secretary', The Ford Foundation. 

Summer-69 Summer in-serVice training program was 
conducted • 



s 




* 

8-69 The Fourth Annual Report' -v/as submitted 

by Anna B. Henry, Director of NOEIP, to' the Ford 

Foundation covering the period 19"68-69. 

5-31-70 NOEIP' s activities ended. 

SuiTuner-70 The Fifth Annual Report was submitted 
by Anfta B. Henry, Director of NOEIP, to the Ford 
- Foundation. 

* Administration of NOEIP . ' - 

• NOEIP was administered by a director who was* selected 

Jointly by two responsible NOEIP committees, the Po^Li^cy 
Committee and the Committee on Planning "and Operations. The' 
Policy Committee wa^ responsible for the general supervis'S^Jon 
of t"he project and for the appointment of the Community' • 
Relations Advisers and other appropriate committees. The/ 



Policy Committee was also' responsible for the 'selectioa of thje 

staff, for reporting to the foundatitm, and for the appropriate 

A 

tion of funds within the framework of the proposal. ' The^ 
^Committee on Planning and Operations oversaw the entire pr^ 
Ject, and recommended policies and reviewed develbpments ift the 
overall operations of all programs. The &rector\of the 
project worked in line with established policies qW with .the 
advice and sanction of the Committee on Planning an\a Operate 
"tiorts and administered the total project a,nd served )as coordi- 
nator of the programs^. Tulane University acted as ffiscal 
agent for the funds . - . • • ' - 

■ : • ' \ 

\ 
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* , BACKGROUND OF NOEIP . 
^The New'^Orleans Education Improvement Project v/as authbr- 
ized by the Ford Foundation on December 1^ 19^5 > and a gre^nt 
was aw&yded to Tulane University (as fiscal agent), Dillard 
University and the Orleans Parish School Board, under the. 
awspic^s of the Southern Association of Colleges dnd Schools. 
At the time the Proposal was submitted, ahd at the time 



^it was approved, the purpose of the grant was to improve the 
^ucational opportunities for underprivileged children, pri- 
marily Negroes. It was decid.ed to concentrate activities ^n 
the -St. Bernard Housing Paoject area in the aitjr of New 
Orleans. The^ two schools participating in the ^oject were 
the.Modard H* Nelson and Edward li, Phillips Elqjjient^y Schools 
These schools were botl^^in the downtown area/^bounded by lower 



middle to upper-middle cl 



ss residential areas. Loiiated with- 



in one block of ine another, the two schools had a total pupil 

enrollment of almost 2,200 in grades pre-kindergart^n through 

• '1 ■ - . 

six. Between fifty-five and sixty per cent of the pupils 

■ . ■ I . ? 
lived in tha| low rent St. Bernard Housing Project. 

The ho^e life of these children was characterized by the 

following components: (1) the majority of the homes from 

which pu|ils c&meyiere matriccntric; (2) the majority Of 

these pupils came from homes where^.the parents were academi- 

cally unable to assist them in any ^^way with their homework; 

(3) the average number of children in^he family was five; 

(4) despite the fact that almost two-thirds of the pupils 
weice born and raised in New Orleans or some other large city. 
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most had not participated significantly in the variety of 
cultural an^ other activities' a large city o'ffersj (5)- a very 
small/percentage' of the pupils had had contact with profes- ■» 
iionar\and white collar w^orkers' except in the school or in 
pnnectlVi with welfare or health services; (6) a majority 
of the children lived in 'poverty. The median incDiAe of all' 
the farailils was.$2y50p per year (at least $500 (to $1,000 
below the /poverty l0vel"); (7) per cent 6f the fathers wei 
either uneniployed (>r under-employed; 1(8) there were few con- 
vincing examples of success among the parents or*^ neighbors 
who. ll^ved 1 in the target area. The economic, social, and ' 
Aoliti^al aspirations of, the community njecabcrs were not much, 
highcl^ tjhan , those 'of their preceding generation. ••For all ^ 
relevant' >purp<5oes, the children were ^growing up into a 
relatively static social, world. 
Assumptjpns 

"h./ - There V;ere several basic a^umptions which provided 
direction in^ accomplishing the purposes of NOEIP. These 
assumptioi^S;, While stated in detail in the proposal and in 
the Director Annual Reports, were generally as follows: 

1) NOEIP is fundamentally a demonstration and re- 
/ search proj'^ct rathe'r than a compensatory program. 



2) priWiary focus of NOEIP is on the improvement 
'of the ^^eaching- learning process within the class- 
room father \than on the improvement df factors 

outs ido' the School . » 

3) ■ Th| obj-cfeivco are set fcjrth in terms both of 
pupil and stat'f improvement', and cognizance io taken 
of both group! in planning and evaluating programma- 
tic "intorvcntftDns . Programmatic interventions 
include in-service and prc-service actiyities for 

. the. staffs of th^ two schools and instructional 
interventions for the pupils. 

12 



h) .Ir^^espective of ethnic or socio-cultural factdgrs, 
the pupils in the NOEIP. Schools are, from the stand- 
\point of inherent ability to learn, no less capable 

of academic attainment than any other unselected 
• group of pupils. 

5) The NOEIP emphasis i^ placed on innovative 
approaches and on education improvement atfempts, 
not being implemented elsewher'e in the system. 

6) Because NOEIP is to serve as an agent of change 
and is- to transmit it6 findings for implementation 
throughout the New Orleans Public School System, it 

^ is superfluous t6 continue implementing, the instruct 
tional interventions selected in the same way for 
new 'groups of pupils. It appears, alternatively, more 
desirable to: 

(a) modify or phase out such programs aijd begin 
implementing and researching others' under appro- 
priate Jcesearch and demonstration cbnditlonsj: or ■ 

(b) ilodify the research design governing " the irl- /, 
terventions so' as to obtain different kinds of 
information regarding their iraplicationg for the . 

• impr<^vement of the teaching- learning prdjcess. 

, Modification of cognitive variables, ,,alohe, is 
nbt sufficient to create 'conditions under which 
appropriate and lasting change can be brought about. 
Therefore, modification of non-cognitive velriableS 
/- must also be made. . ' 

/, / ' ■ : 1 ^ •- 

ObjectWes - , . * ~ ' !/ ^ 

The general objectives stemming from both thi initial 
statements . regarding the purEi|Dses of the project and modifi- 
cations" based upon the first irear of project activity and 
implementation were: 

1) .To prjjJ^te the optimum development of each person 
in the target area by improving the contribution and 
influence of the school, the family, and the neighbo- 
■ hood. To demonstrate this on a small scale--the 
prim«3?y^t«^pos^) of the, prdgram.- 
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2) To stimulate continuing and increased support 

by the community fo;p education improvement activities 
in other ajzeas of th*e city, 

3) To provide a program of education which is adapted* 
\o the needs of the children, / 

h) To provide necessary m^bdif ication in the organi;- 
national patterns within tnfe school as well as new, \ 
or modified teaching techniques and materials. 
p . • / 

^5) To select and iil\;ilize personnel properly, / 

6) To use workshop experiences with competent * 
^consultants in sociology, anthropolpgy,. psychology, ; 
Social work and other related disciplines to modify 
the teachers* perceptions of children with limited 
backgrounds , 

7) To provide additional personnel. Such as 
specialists and consultants, to work with teaphers* 



#8) To 'provide .moans of improving and inc 



the use. 



reasihg 



instructional material and eqijipment. 

9) To involve parents and the community in the ^ 
feducational program. . • ^ 

10) To increase the involvement of residents, ^groups,. 
at\d institutions in an effort to improve the quality 
of living in .the school are"^, 

I- 

11) To/nobilize,, focus and coordinate the essential 
community services in order .to foster a tdan approach 
to meeting these needs of individuals in l^he' school 
area, > * / 

12) . To significantly increase "^the achievejnenti^ level 
and the general academic potential of the pupils. 



13) To establish a more, normal distribution of 
achievement, ability, and jbther standardized t| 
scores , ' * 



r 
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ik) T® establish a "learning cui*ve*' more closely- 
approximating the anticipated achievement gaih of 
one year of grade placement per year in school. 

15) To derive predictions regarding the effective- 
ness of various curricular approaches and/or teaching 
styles used with pupils with varying learning needs. 

9„ ft 



•l6) To have the teachers in the NOEIP Schools 
demonstrate appropriate positive attitudes toward^ 
and/dmcreased. ability in the use of, a variety of 
te^hir%. styles and materials designed to provide 
jropriate learning sequences for groups and 



\^inaividuals . 



17]^ro Inireeke the ability of the teachers to 

diagnose ^effectively group and individual learning 
. ne2ds and to design appropriate instructional ob- 
j€jfctives and sequences for^ groups and individual 
learners . 

18) To have pupi^ls^in the schools demonstrate the 
ability to take grefat^r responsibility for specifying 
the objecti-v-es for, and the implementation of, their own 
instructional sequences. 

19) To improve teachers' ability to analyze critically 
their own teaching and that df their colleagues and 
display increased receptivity^ toward constructive 
criticism thrqugh appropriate behavioral modifications. 

20) To develop interactive attitudes and beliayiors 
• of„ilS:Cu3Ay and pupils- which are ^closer to tho left 

Mand vS^ble on each of ti)e dimensions listed below: 

Vpceptance Rejection 

Security Insecurity . 

flexibility Rigidity 

idependence Inappropriate 

Qonformity \ 

Self-discipline Imposed \ 

.J . . discipline 

Self -motivation . . . * .\ External 

» motivation 

Individualization • . , / . ^ 
of instructional 

/ objectives Imposed 

f unrealistic 
I - ■ group standards ■ \ 

i ■ ■ ■ 7 ■ 

Features of the Project 

In the area of curriculum, NOEIP placed top priority on 
language arts, especially reading. A variety of methods and 
materials,, which were previously not available to project 
teachers, were used irt the reading and language arts programs 
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A specific step-by-^tep instructional program was designed 
to generate effective and efficient developmental and re- 
medial instructional sequences. In one school, a non-graded 
organizational pattern was followed. In the othipr school^ 
classes were organized on the bas^^.s of variables ^uCh as . 
^scores, on the Illinois Test of Psy^iolinguistifc Ability. 
In both schools activities , auid methoa^\&uch as u)ro^raniined 
instruction, remedial reading inst^juction^ a lingujfstic 
^^^proach to language arts. and the snythetic alphabet approach 
were introduced." . \ 

A newly developed curriculum in science — SdLence: A 
Process Approach was introduced into the schools' programs 
This program focused on having pupils learn ^eneralizable 
process skills which were bchaviorally specif i^c, but^ which 
carried the promise of broad transferability a)^ross many . 
subject matter areas. In-service ses-sions for teachers 
using (consultants from several universities contributed to 
the development of the program. 

A modern mathematics text book was introduced into the 
NOEIP schools. Mathematics consultants from local universi- 
ties conducted a series of one-day- workshops to assist the 
teachers to develop skills in using the new text. During the 
summer in-service training essions, full-time mathematics 
consultants held daily workshops with teachers to help them - 
develop techniques of providing their students with appro- 
priate experiences in mathematics. . ^ 

The physical education program, called Kinesiology, used 

; " 16 ■ 1 



problem- solving tasHs as its basis. The student^ were pro 
vided with problems to solve in v/hich apparatus/ equipineri^t>, 
and sometime^^^usical equipment were ased. These problems 
were designed to develop each student *s i'lexibility, endur- 
anc^, muscular strength, and his problem-solving atbilitles, 

yEducational media-, such as tape recorders, film s-^rips, 
and o^r-head projectors, were used e:x?tensively in the/ two 
school^X, In- service training programs were conducted 'to i^,- , 
crease .teacher s\ skills in the use of educational media* 
Students were exposed to educational television programming 
provided by the New Orleans Public School System, 

In order to insure the effectiveness of NOEIP, a number 
of additional personnel with specific responsibilities were 
employed. Such personnel included a School Counselor, a 
Heading Consultant, a Speech Consultant, an Educational Media 
Coordinator, School Coordinators v;ho provided liaison between 
the universities *and the public school system, and a large 
number of consultants from various disciplines* Each school 
also had a Curriculum Coordinator, an Instructional Materials 
Specialist, and a VUsiting Teacher. 

In- school cultural activities in music an€l art wer^e pro- 
vided for pupils. Tfte program was designed to help children 
to discover, explore,\^ and understand music in their own terms 
Rhythm bands were formed and ^'live'* concerts were conducted. 
Pupils became "painters'' and "sculptors^*, using such varied 
media as vegetables, string, papier mache, aluminum foil, and 
other materials. Students were provided with expediences in 

■ 17 



Which they could express in colored chalk and other media 
what they "felt"< 

a\ children's theater was 'provided to* correlate the allied 
coiranunrcations arts.. Children were exposed to theater, art, . 
music, -ar^ drama. Students produced assembly plays and were 
introduced to facets' of coramunicatioa such as pantomine,. . ^. 
vocal variety, and projection. \ln these activities th^ pupil 
had a chance nQ.t only to demonstrate his fantasy world, but 
to view objectively his past' experiences and, his present 
"environment . 

y A number of parent-teacher -workshops were held. These 

workshops were focused on increasing communications betwxjen 

the school and the hom(^ More specifically,, the Tntent was 

to familiarize- parents with the school program, to Velp 

■ ^ ' * . \ 

parents assist their child in reaching the goals of xhe 

school" program, to help parents understand what their child 

» ^ , 

V7as doing, jand to establish a closer relationship aftiong par- 
ents^, ^hildren, ahd teachers. 

The NOEIP Community Affairs sponsored a variety of pro- 
grams and activities aimed at involving parents and the 
community in the educational program. These programs in- 
eluded such things as the Community. Information Office, the 

NOEIP Dad^s Club> parent workshops^ parent-child field trips, 

i . 

plus a variety of school-community cultural > social ath- 
^etic, and academic activities. . \ 
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A number of tests were administered to the children en- 
rolled in the participating schools. The testing was conducted 
in oyder to determine the students' rate and scope of mental 
development, to identify children with learning difficulties, 
to assess readiness for learning, to detect specific i-eading 



npeds and problems,, and to provide data for research, pro- 
gram evaluation, and curriculum planning. 

Research ^as planned to obtain data which c6uld be 
used in testing .several hypotheses. These hypotheses were, 
in general, concerned with the level of academic act^ievement, 
with evaluat^ing the effectiveness of NOEIP, and with assess- \ 
ing changes in teachers' and students' attitudes toward each 
other. A variety of standardized measures of achievement 
and attitudes were administered. The analysis of the data 
,was provided to interested persons and agencies via the 
1966-67 Director's Annual Report and through oWner 1968 
publications. 

As part of its information dissemination process NOEIP ' 
conducted several conferences which were attended by ^duca-' j 
tors fro^ all geographic areas of the United* States. The*' 
pWposes and the activities of NOEIP Vere delineated at 
th^s^ conferences. Information was also disseminated through 
"Extensions^' a quarterly journal^, the "NOEIP Newsletter"-r • 
a quarterly informal report,- and "Ar|nual Director's Reports", . 
plus a variety of periodically published brochures, pamphlets, 
and newspaper and magazine articles. ' , " ... 
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' * EVALUATION 

In an attempt to evaluate the effectiveness of NpEIP 
several kinds of information were obtained. This informa- • 
tion generally consisted of achievement test results, ^ 
teachers' opinions of NOEIP by means of a questionnaire, 
Qualitative statements from evaluation te&ras in the t^io 
participating schools, and other narrative reports eubraitted 
V by individualsr and groups which were intimately involved with 
•^he conduct of NOEIP. While the information obtained was 
ge.nerally qualitative rather than , quant JLtative, it appeared 
to be sufficiently objective in naWre to be u^ed in ^rawing 
conclusions about the effectiveness of NOEIP. ' ' \ 

Teachers ' ' Opinions 

By means of a questionnaire the teachers' opinions of 
NOEIP were obtained. Th*? teachers were" asked to rec-ijohd to 

T 

a number of statements which were concerned with the aims artd 
objectives of thfe project. For each objective teachers were 
instructed^ rate NOEIP's effectiveness as ^ither "Total 
Success", "Above Average", "No Change", "Below Average", ot 
"Total Failure". The teachers' responses to the 'statements 
' of objectivesyare shown ih Table !• 
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18. 



lat NOEIP had 



, The data in T^ble 1 show that the teachers were in 
over©.ll agreement that NOEIP had been quite sui\ces&ful in 
meeting the- objectives which were listed^^c^ the questionhaiij-e 
The 4ata suggest that NoisiP had met teacher,' pupil, curri- \ 
cular)^and the general objectives equally \we3J^l. At l^ast 
75$^ of %ie respondents ^nciicated that NOEIP v^^s either 
"Above' Mera^e" ^or a "Tota\. Success" in meetiilk those ob- 
jectives. It appears. that the teachers felt tj 
been especially effective in meeting objectives such as,{ 
1) providing opportur>ities for involvement and Uarticipation 
in recognized professional and academic orga|ii^uions, 
nationally and Interr^tional'ly, for intelleciuai' and cultural 
enrichment, i) ^couraging teacher creativit5|| and tek^eri- 
mentation, ^) dej/eloping each^'pupil ' s capacitJi to 3^arn^ 
and h) providingian atmosphere in which the child v;ill feel 
free to communicate. . / I ' i ' \- ^ 

. The teacher J ihdica-ted fehat NOEIP had been relatively 
less successful in meeting g^rjeral, |Pupil, and teach'^ objec- 
tives such as, 1)\ encouraging teachers to show increased 
ability in analyzing critically their own teaching arid that 
of their colleagues and to develop receptivity toward con- 
structive criticism through dppropriat^- behavioral modifi- ' 

\ I 
\ I 

cations, 2) helping pupils t^l strive toward a more positive 
self-image, and 3) establishing a re^l^ationship bqtwccn. the 
school and th 
to contribute 



p home jp develop! the emotional climate intended 
to the teaching- learning process- 



\ 



\ • 



T|i^^ data .in Tabae 1 also show that the teachers believed 
lat NOEIP had bceri least \effeotive in ftieeting its community 
objectives. Appjjdximatelyt one third of the teachers rated 
Vite degree to which ^OEiP md met its community objectives . 
a^Veither "No Ct^aiT^e'^ or ''Bilow Average " i. However, analysis 
of the data ii;i T^ble 1 strpntly" suggest that the tedchers / 

effective Iprogram. 



viewed NOEIP as 



An examination of 'th^ , teachejs * statements v;hich wire' 

1 . • 

" iiiade in response to open-eh^ed questions revealed that/ they 
tfendjed to believe that NOEIP had been instrumental "in .initi- 
atling new teaching materia]|s and techniques, increasing t^e 
academic performance of pupils, providing opportunities f^r 
pupiljs with ^pecial learning needs, providing consultants, 
and providing freed^ for individuals 'to teach in creative 
and experimental ways. 1 However, the teachers saw in the 
program weaknesses such as, too few speciak cljasse^ for - 
special students, inadecuate research efJ^oit, limited kmount 
of school-commlmity communication, and less than adequate 
cooperation f?:om the administrators of the Orleans Parish 
school system. Represen-ipamve responses of the teachers to 
the five open-ended ,q\Xestions are shoy/n in. Appendix A. 



Parents' Atti'^udes Toward Ithe^ Project 



A great 
the Educatio: 



dea,l of' effort was made by the schools and by 
Imjprovement Project staff to involve parents 



in the educational process and to help them cope with their 



own job as parent^ in a mor^^ effective way. A .number of | ' 



20, 



pr Jgra!ms ^we-re initiated during the period, in' which E.I. P. 



was. in op^eration^ such a^ the Dad's Club, the Parent ' s .Club, 
workshops, panel discu'ssions" of various parent-child prob- 
JLems, e't<^'l Some effort to evaluates the effectiveness of 
this aspect of the^proMrain wokld seem to be in order. 



Idealiv. this eValiation i^ould have taken two forms. 
First of all, it would have been most helpful if attondanco 
records could have M®"^ kept and some ijidication of the per- 
centage of pai^enils ^e^ched apd participating made available. 



This <^ould h&v^ serv<|q\-as the fouRtJ^tioh for a study compar-', 
ing differences j in cji^idl'en ' s perforraande whose parents be- 



c^e pq^rticipators in\ti^e school's programs ttnd* those whose , 
pareu'Ls ohoso.not to pal'ticipate • A second typo of study 
'might have extended beyond the parents affected by the pro- 
ject comparing, tjhe attitudes of the parents with children in 
th^ E.I^P.. sQhodis i^ith the attitudes of parents of similar 
socio-eQonomic baickgrounds who.se children attended other 
putjlic schools and with the attitudes of typical ^^iddle class 
chi;Ldren in public-j schools. A Icomfciriation of these J^vjo 
approaches would have given i^omqdef initive data from which 
conclusidns could be drawn as to the effectivenc ss of these 

pr^pgrams in changing parental attiitudos. Unfortunately^ this 

— ^ I - ' ' 

type of evaluation could not be m^de., However^ et random 

sample of 219 family units was selected to.be in-i: er viewed . 
Of these 219^ only 124 families were interviewed. The re- 
maining 85 families could not be interviewed since they had 



/ 



/ 
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.21. 

eithejr moved or had gi^en inaoprect 'addresses to school 
officials. ' ( ■ ' ' ^ 

In general, 'the parents expressed very favorablci- atti- 
tudes toward the various programs of the schools witli which 
they were familiar.' However, their inability to specify the 
programs in which their children participated and thi vague- 
ness with which they' answered questions about various as- 
pects of the program would seem to indie atje a lack, of^ direct 
.involvement with the school's programs and '<|fcnowl edge of the 
project. Indeed, many parents seemed unaware that anything 
special had been going on in the schools involved. 

As can b^ seen by Table 2 the parents report that their 
children generally had favorable attitudes toward school 
'' * ' . . ' Table 2 ' 

CHILD'S 'GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARD SCHOOL 



NELSON 



PHILLIPjS 



Question: Has child become 

more interested in 
school? 

• Yes 88?^ 

,No ' • . 

Not sure Bj^ • 

' ! . 

Questi6n: Has child become ^ 
more eager to go 
to school? 

i 

Yes . 90^ 

No- 

Not sure"\* 



79^ 
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attendance. Moreover, the parents report that their children 
participated in a variety of Project activities as can oe , 



see^ by Table 3» 



Table 3 ^ 



PARENT'S REPORT OP* CHILDREN PARTICIPATING IN 
• * SPECIFIC Pj^Ri^M EXPERIENCES . 



"NEiCsM 1 '■ ' PHILLIPS 



YES" " ""T-NO t?NKt?QM YES NO UNKNOM 



Summer Program 56.7$^ ^3-3^ 59,-3^ 39.1^ 

Field Trips 85^ 15^ — ' 6?^ 30^ 3-2^ 

Pre-Kihdergarten 50^ . 505^ — » 52^ < 

. Counseling ^-33^ ^ 6?^ , — 3^^ • '3.2^ . 

In discussing; specific aspects of the school program the 
parents seemed most impressed by the reading programs. VJhen 
asked if their children had talked about -anything pertaining 
to their school experiences thirty-nine percent (39^) of the 
parents at Nelson and thirty-five percent (35^), of the parents 
at Phillip^ mentioned some aspect' of the langugage arts pro- ^ 
grams. Other programs mentioned included mathematics, physi- 

' r, • 

^cal education and sports activities, arts and crafts, and 
social 'studies*.-. At both' Nelson and Phillips Schools thirty- 
three /percent (33^) of the parentrs^epor,ted that their child- 

' .ren had received help by testing, conferences or colinseling. 

, ' . ' \ • - 

' In seventy-five percent (75?^) of the casV^^e parents reported 

that they felt that this counseling was of hei^ and that 

' their child prof ited' from the contacts. 
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23. 

In general, the parental responses Indicated that they 
felt positive 'toward the school and that they felt that their, 

/ 

children w^re profiting from their experiences. It Is diffi- 
cult te know whether this group of parents was more positive 
thanlmost parents In similar circumstances. Certainly the 
Int^vle^.ers did. not uncover large amounts of negative feel- 
ings on tke part of the parents In relationship to the iiduca-' 
tlon JCmproVement Project schools. 

Participation by parents in this sample In the activities 
of the school was mode:^ate» Of the Nelson parents Inter- 
viewed ^ forty-three percent (^3/) Indicated that they had 
participated in or attended Parentis Club meetings and forty- 
four percent {hUf%) of ^the Phillips parents Indicated such 
participation. Of those Interviewed seventy percent (70^) 
Indicated that they felt the programs *wel*e effective and help- 
ful. ,A somewhat larger number of parents Indicated that they 
had attended programs offered, to the parents by the schools. 

of both the Nelson and Phillips parents). The parents. 
,at the Nelson school tended to be more positive In their 
evaluation of the programs offered with f If ty-sev^w!f(57^) 
of those who had participated Indlcatlfif^ they fouhd th^e pro- 
grams helpful while forty-two percent (^2>) of the Phillips 
parents Indicated they found the programs heLpful. The par- 
ents who c^\ld no^ respond positively did not Indicate any 
specific reason for their response but seemed to bo linsure of 
exactly what had been the purpose or dlre6tl€>n of the pro- 
grams thoy hftdv attended . They Indicated that they simply 
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didn't know If the programs had been helpful or not. 



It would appear' from the results of the interview data 

\ 

obtained that the parents of children attending ,both Nelson 
and Phillips Schools viewed their children's experiences In 
a positive way. They offered few criticisms of the schools 
or the programs and when responding to specific aspects of ^ 
the progr^ Indicated, that they felt the programs had ^een 
heljiful. 

One question does arise In evaluating this ^data. One 
gets the fueling that these parents are relatively uncriti- 
cal of the school program and on^ cannot help. but wonder If 
the generally positive responses of the parents may not\ 
maslc general unconcern with the educational progress of their 
children. There is no way. to knowt whether the parent's 
positive response reflects satisfaction ,or apathy. Many 
times it is the most informed and concerned parent who is 
also the most critical of various Aspects of a school's pro- 
gram and uniformly positive con\^ents make one suspicious tliat 
they are a product of lack of concern or lack of awareness 
of ■» the -program. ' , ' ' \^ . ' " . 

Evaluati on Team Reports 

As part of the overall f^ftox^l to arrlvo at. cin ovalua-. - 
tlon of NOEIP, the project dlre^or 'requested that the \ 
principals of the two participating schopls -submit state^ 
ments concerning the effectiveness of Npiilx. The state- ' 
ments made by the two principals were gcnora^y laudatory 



In both tone and content. ^ It. should bo noted that the 
stateipents v/ere prepared by the prlncl«pal,s x^ith the help of 
an evaluation oommittoe in each of the schools. 

The statement submitted by the ^principal of the Edward. ■ 
H, Phillips Elementary School stron^iy sugsesjbed that NOEIP 
had been of invaluable assistance. In the first paragraph 
of their report, the committee stated, "It was the unanimous 
agreement o'^everyone' of the 'Phillips Team that the Educa- 
tion Improvement Pr6,ject of? t966-1970 was one of the groat- 

\ 

est happenings', that cpuld have ocburred to a community and 
Its school." The report indicated' that, a? a result of 
NOEIP, the .school personnel had. been effective in increasing 
the number of cultiiral activities provided for the student^, 
in' improving parental" and community involvement, and in 

aevdloplns an effective language arts jprogram, 

• , I' 

- The report from the Phillips School also reported data 
resulting from research conducted on the impact, of the 
language ai^ts program. Thp conclusions drawn from the dat?i 
suggested that- the language arts program had been quite 
successful* Some of the conclusions presented were> "Se-- 
sides having more improvement in the achievement of all 
pupils, especially those who had been with the program con- 
sistently} .there was stabilization -of much of the regression 
trend at the i-mmediate levol/^ lAlso reported in the docu- 
merit were data which showed that students who were provided 
with the newly developed language arts experiences scored 
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significantly hl(sher on. the vocabulary and re'&dlng compre- 
hension subscalos of the California Heading Test than did. the 
control group. The conclusions offered, woret "These find- 
ings were significant at the .05 and .01 levels. The -success- 
of this experiment encouraged the principal to replicate It . 
In several classes as teaching personnel and materials would 

determine," ^ ^ ■ ^ 

If ^ \ ' 

The evaluation team spolce very positively about the * ' 

\ ' " . - 

science" ^^rqgram in the school. They concluded,, "Tljts. eolonce- 

dlsoovery approach ... has expanded pupils* awareness In 

\the skill processes such as observing, recognizing, number 

relations, measuring, using spaoe/tlmo relations, clarmdhg. 

Inferring, communicating, and predicting." ^ 

The teachers Indicated that considerable, b^ef It had, 

been dorlved from the- testing program sponsored by xfOEIP. 

Among the comments made about the testing program were 

statements such afe, "The^^lggest task believed by teachers 

was grouping pupils according to needs Indicated by testsj^ . 

"The total psychologlcenTef f oct of the use of a variety of 

tests l/as enabled teachers to vrorlc with their' pupils with a 

greater acceptance, and with deeper understandings of the 

pupil's potentlalsi" "Jlth those new perceptions of mlnorl- . 

ties who suffer many Ills from the present low soclal-oco- 

nomlc level, teachers ai*e more coi^clous of their pupils' 

cognitive styles of learning, and| thus nre developing their 

strategies for meeting, the needs of their pupllst" 

■ ■ ' :. /4 
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The report also spoke oif a variety of programs and ex- 
porlQncGs that were made possible by NOSIP. With reference 
to the kinesiology program, the evaluating team stated, 
'•The development of this progra^ has eliminated what we once 
called 'discipline problems'." The reading consultant was 
described as the right arm of the classroom teacher who had. 
pupils whose rekdlng difficulties * • • could not be met with 
in the regular time schedule," The report stated, "The work 
of the visiting teachers d.uring the first thi^e years "did 
include working with parents . . . rewarding workshops were 
held. . • Thq^se conferences en&bled the parents to ask 
questions reg^^ding many aspects of the school life • • • 
We observed 'that these experiences intjreased the under- 
standing of the pupils and the parents of- their school." 
Teachers' aides were doi^ribed as, "assistants to teachers, 
relieving them of most of their clerical and mechanical 
tasks that accompany daily good teaching # # # The ehcourag- 
Ing TQ.sults in our primary classes would not have been 
possible without thom,"^ 

The evaluation of NOEIP, prepared by the staff of the 
Medard H. Nelson School, Indicated that con&iAarable ex- 
perimentation had gone on in^ an attempt to establish, an 
effective language arts program. • They experimented with 
techniques and materials such as the Initial Teaching Al- 
.phabetf^ the Open Court Foundation Program, the SRA Llft-Off 
to Reading, ttie Wobstor-McGraw Hill Pro^^mmed Reading 
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materials, the Behavioral Itesearoh Laboratory materials, the ' 
Llpplncott and Lydns and Camahan Series, the Scott-Pore sman 
Multl-Ethnlo Series, and the Roberts iSnclish Series. , The 
conclusions drawn by the staff suggested that some of those 
materials were more Suitable for slow 'learnei's, some were 
more suitable for "grades ,f It?! and six, and some were) sulta- V 
ble for use only as supplementary materials. 

The staff stated, "Evidence -of our pupils' gain In 
Social Studies Skills Is particularly noticeable at this 

■ 

time, , , The broad exposure , to audlo-ylsual ni^terlals a3,lowed 

the children to discover facts and gain Information through 

a varletj^ of approaches, " In commenting about th^ standar- • ' 

dlzed testing program, the evaluation team^statedr\"The 

seizes of tests. , , , provided comprehensive measurement ^ 
» 

of the functional capacities that are basic to; leering, 
problem solving and responding to. new situations! served as 
a valid, appraisal of the extent, to x*hlch pupils x^ere pro- 
gressing totrard attalnmer^t of desirable educational goals j 
Identified children vrlth visual, auditory or ^otor coordi- 
nation difficulties^ and provided the toachejs" with objec- 
tives for assessing the levels o^ Individual labilities, " ^ " 

The evaluating team of Nelson'' School alfeo stated, "In 
addition to the Instructional progtam, many /other actlvltes 
and projects were vital pjarts of Jhe prograiia, ' Stronger ties 
were developed between tl^vhome aM the schbol through 
Parent-Teacher v/orkshop. conferences and pai^ental Involvement 
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In various ways. There was also cooperative action with the 
community. The school, homo, and community worked together 
to develop ways of communicating which enc^led them to under, 
stand each other and be consistent In g^dlng the learning 
and growth of children, The team went on to say, "The 
i^ealth of, Instructional njaterlals, the needed personnel with 
ippeclf 10 responslblltles, the Innovations, Interventions, 
intonslflcat^^on of the curriculum, and opportxmltles to help 

keep teachers, parents, and community abteast of new develop- 

^ \/ 

ments In ediic^tlon proved to be very effective In meeting 

« '4 

lndlvld.ual needs, as well as developing the various Interests 
and capablXitl^s'* of our pupils here at Nelson School." 

In general ,\ the statements submlttod by the evaluation 
teams from the participating schools strongly suggested 
^At NOEIP had been effective In a variety of\w4ys. More 
specifically, Itv^ appeared that effective langua)^e arts pro-^. 
grams were developed which produced significant gains. In 
read^g and comprehension skills and that the availability 
of sup^lxi^t personnel such as , test administrators, currl- ^ 
culura coordinators, audio-visual coordinators, reading con- 
sUlatants, visiting reachers, and teachers-aides made it 
possible for t^he instructional staff to design and. provide 
effective learning experiences for students. Further, the . 
program seemed to be successful in Increasing community in- 
volvement in the' educational program. 
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School Attefidanoe 



In order to'determino whether NOiLXP had an impact upon, 
school attendance, the average daily att'endance ratio we^re 
obtained for I966-67 through 1969^7-0 for the two partioi- \ 
pating schools and i\pr twA pimilaii schools. Those data iar< 
reported in ^able 4, 

Table ^^ 

Average fcaily Attendance of PupilWn Four Selected 
Schools in Orleans - 1966-1970 



School 



Academic 

) 



lk67-68. 



1969-70 



ADA 


i®A 


ADA 


ADA 


88,2 


.86,8 ^ 


83,6 \ 


^ 82,6 


90,8 


89,^ ■ 


90,5 


88.0 


89,6* 


88,3 


89,0' 


89.1 


89,0 


85.7 


87.5 


86,6 



H. K, Dunn ' 
H,S, Mwards 
M, H, Nelson 
E. H, Phillips 



Tho data sho\m in Table ^ indicate that there was a 
slight decrease in attendance over the four-year period^ 
for all four schools. Since the decrease appears to be' 
similar for the schools, it suggest that NOJBIP had little, 
if any, impact upon school attendance 
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Ability and Achievement Test Results * ' i ■ | 

The NOEI]^ testing program was designed to assess several 
areas of pupil abilities. Several Instruments, Including the 
California Test of Mental Matui\lty (CTWtt-I), were used in meas- 
'uring scholastK aptitude. .ThelcTMM is designed to deteS-miiie 



^the rate and ^scope of mental de"\|^elopment." vniile the data 



\ 



obtained throiigh use of the CTMM are reported \Ln detail in 
the NC^EIP Director's annual reports, the exhlbl\;s shown on 
the following pages are representative of the ink:ormation 
found in tho"se reports. Exhibits 1-3 and Table 5,\show mean 
IQ scores for first, third, and fifth grade studenti^who were 
tested in the fall of I966 and in the spring of 1967. 
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EXHIBIT 1. A COMPARISON OF FALL ^AND SPRIMG 
CTMM I.Q. MEANS FOR FIRST ORADE CLASSES. 
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EXHfBfT 8. A GOMPARISON OF FALL AND SPRINO 
CTMM I.Q. MEANS FOR THIRD GRADE CLASSES. 
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EXHrBIT 3. A COMPARISON OF FALL AND 
CTMM I.O. MEANS FOR FIFTH GRADE CLASS 
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Table 5 

Slsnlfloanoe Ratios ^o^JPre-and Posl^-Test 
/ Differences- for First Grade CTMM I.Q.'s 



y 


N 

> 


Pre-Test 
Mean 


Post-Test 
Mean 


t 


Significance 
Level 


Language I.Q. 
Non-Language 

I.Q. 
Total .I.Q. 


311 

316 
305 


7^^.5'^ 

92.15 
8^.36 


85.^9 \ 

5f^^.77 
91.'^9 


4^.72 .001 

5.1^ . ^ .001 
17.29 ■ .001 


Significance Ratios for Pre-and Post-Test 
Differences for Third Grade CTMI-I I.Q.'s 






N 


Pre-Test 
Mean 


Post-Test 
Mean 


t 


Slgnlflcaioe 
. Level ^ 


Language l,Cl, 
Non Language 

I.Q. 
Total I.Q. 


206 
207 

205. 


79.98 

V 

91.20 

85.99 


83.67 

93. ■ 
89.15 


7.55 

5M 
7.07 


.001 

^001 
,001 


Significance Ratios for Pxe-and Post-Test 
Differences for Fifth Grade CTMM I.Q.'s 






N 


Pro-Test 
Mean 


Post-Test 
Mgan 


t 


Significance 
Level 


Language I. 
Non-Language 
- I.Q. 

. Total I.Q. 


Q. 2^2 

252 
250 


78.82\ 

87.1'^ 
82.20 


80.90 

90.71 
• 86.02 


l.5^^ 

^1^.30 
7.6if 


.05 

.001 
.001 
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\ Tile data In Exhibits 1-3 and Table 5 show that the 
galr\s In language, non-language, and total IQ scores are 
statistlcakly significant for the students In the three 
grades, , The most significant aspect of these <lata Is seen 
In the tremendous gain made by first grade pupils -In lan- 
guage d^elopln^t. As the NOiSIP Director reported, this 
\ gain m^^jy DO attMbutod to dual causes In that "During the 
first year of th^ Project various Interventions' T^ere focused 
on first grade classes (and that) first grade pupils are 
more amenable to change and progress since, at this level. 
It Is easier to over-ride Inadequate background Information 
and lack of basic skills." 

Exhibits ^1- and 5 show Lee-Cl,ark Reading Readiness 
(LCRH) and Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) test scores 
made by various kindergarten classes during the fall of 
1966, Those data were originally reported In the Director 'a 
Annual Report for I966-67. ' 




EXHIBIT ^ 

Hlstosrom of Leo-, Clark ^tal Raw Sooijes 
For Klndersarton Classes. - (Fall Teatlns 




SPECIAL VALUfiS 



99 • a No Score 
98. = Invalid 
•99' .00,0 
98.000. 



1966) 



J2.000 

5»vQ0O. 
5^.0OT* . 
50.000 
• - 4-6. 000 . 
^2.000- 
38.000' 

3'+,ooo 

30.000. 
26.000 
22.000 . 
18.000. 

6,ooa 

2.000 

mM . 

SDEV 
N 



' Talwiatlons and CbmputatJlon i ^l^h Fallow 
Exclude Spoolal Values iintjer 




* . 

» ' • , **<*>v ***** 

Vf * 



26.000 
11.402 
2i|. . 



22.095 

l0.i^2l 

21. 



25.846 
8.403 
26. 



30.182 ' 32.522 
12.846 ^ '14. 270 
22. 23. 



19.030 
10.519 
33. 



All Groups Combined 

MjSAN • 
S DfiV 
. MAXIMUM . 
MINIMUM ■ 



(Spec'lal Values Excluded ) 



25^034 

12.%85- 
58.0000 
r 3,0000 



EMC 
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' ■ ' EXHIBIT 5 

\Hlstocram of Metropolitan Spelling Raw Scores 
\?0T Fourth Grade Classes (Pall Tea ting ,^19 66) 



1 gF 

* ' 1 



SPECIAL 
VALUES 

99,pNo Score 
98,Wlnvalld 
99 i poo 



98.000 



42.000 

ivo.ooo 

38.000 



36.oa£i^ 
3^.000 

32.000 

30.000 

28.000 
26.000 

22.000 

20.000' 

18.000 



16.000 
i^.opo 
i2.obo 

10.000 



8.000 

6.000 



'uooo 



GP 
2. 



"gF 
3 



GP 



GP 

5 



GP 

6 



7 

\ 



GP 
8 



9 




ft 



"Sp— 

10 \ 















««« 






















* 








i 






* 












4^ 










^'^^-^ 


















4f#4l> 








*- 


























# 




ik 


#^ 










-## 






















4^4^4^ 























(Continued) 
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37. 



EXHIBIT 5 
, (Continued) 




) 



16.509 

18,758 

28.973 



liK688. 1 
7.833> 
' 19.00 \ 



10.571 
.^.783 



15.120. 



6.913 ■9.'b9^ 



7.J^26 8.600 • 
a.W 12.779 . 

4„803 7»05^ \ 

6.27^ 12.06? 

23. 33. 37. 32. 2^u 30. 28, 21,' 23. 25. 



All groups combined 

MEAN " 
S DEV 
MAXIMUM 
MINIMUM 



(Special values excluded) 

15.0870 
11.33^2 

40,0000 ^ 
* '0,0000 
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38. 

Exhibit 4 suggests wide variability in reodiness 
levels. ^However, the tqtal group mean of 25.5 Is equiva- 
lent to a grade level of .1 which Is approximately one 
month lower than the normative group m^an. 

Exhibit 5 shows an dxample of analyses which have 
been made. In various subject mat.ter areas. The data Indi- 
cate that the spelling abilities of the different groups 
ranged from a grade equivalent mean of 2.^ to a mean of ^k8. 

NOEIP found data, such as those reported in Ex- 
hibits h and 5, to be invaluable in diagnosing pupil abili- 
*ties and in deslgnlhg educatonal experiences for groups of 
students with differing abilities. The NOEIP personnel 
were in agreement that such deiscrlptive data were instru-- 
mental in designing experiences which made provisions for 
Individual differences. • • » 

A report concerning the assei^ment of the reading 
► progress made by first grade pupils during 1967-68 was sub- 
mitted to the Director of NOEIP. This assessment is. 
representative of evaluation techniques employed during 
the conduct of NOEIP, Table 6 shows MT subtest scores 
of students enrolled in traditional and NOEIP- sponsored 
"experimental" reading classes. 

f 

^ ' S 
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• Table 6 

MAT Grade Eaulvalent Mean Subtest Scores of First Grade 
Pupils Enrolled In Traditional and NOEIP-Sponsored • 
Experimental Roadlns Classes 





I Group^ 




1 


Experimental 


Traditional 


Subtest 


M 


• M 


Word Knowledge 




• 1.6 


Word Discrimination 


1.6 'i 


1.5 . 


Headlnc 


1.6 .j 


- 1.6; • 



• The experimental croup was exposed to NOEiP- sponsored 
"special" reading experiences for one-half of the. school 
year while the traditional group was exposed to "common 
experiences for an entire year. " . . 

The grade- equivalent means li> Table 6 show that the 
mean scores earned by the group exposed to the traditional" 
reading experiences for an entire school year were'^very 
similar to the mean spores earned 'by pupils who had been, 
exposed to NOEIP-sponsored reading experiences for onlj^ 
one-half year. The data suggest the children In the special 
reading aprograme made as much progress In reading during 
half a school year as those In the traditional program 
made during an J^ntlre school year. • \ ■ 

During 1968 a. comparison of NOEIP means with normative 
group means on the MAT was submitted to. the project Direo- 
tojS. One page - considered to be representative of the 
7 entirov report - is pr^ented in its original forlii on the ^ 



fbllowinXpage, 
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A COMPARISON OP. STANDARD DEVIATION AND MEANS O/T^&IP 
AND NORMATIVE DATA ON THE METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEJIENT TEST 



Of the many pre-. test variables administered to becinnlng 
first grade ohllSdren within the NOEIP, the Metropolitan ' 
Readiness predicted reading most slgnlf leant ly. This was 
discussed In another^ .section of this researol^ report, ^ This 
Is an attempt to compare entering flr6t grade children of the 
NOEIP with published norms for each 6f the Metropolitan 
Readiness subtest • 

Table pre stents a summary of the data, . 

METROPOLITAN READINESS SUBTEST ANALYSIS / 





NOEIP' CHILDREN 


tOBLJtsiiiDC) WoftM^ 




Mean j 


S.D. 


Menn 


S.D. 


V/ord Meaning 


7.3^ ^ 


1.0^ 


8.67 


1.7 


Listening 


9.00 • 


1.06 


8.89 


1.3 


Matching 


8.86 


1.08 


7.50 


■ 1.9 


Alphabet ' 


9.73 


1,12 


9.3^ 


1.9 


Numbers 


11.09 


1.09 


12.02 


^.3 


Copyln/T 


7.61 


1.12 


6.81 


1.8' 


TOTAL 


59.19 


10.83 . 


53; 28 


7.5 



The two. groups appear to.be markedly the same In statisti- 
cal description. Only minor differences In mean scares and 
Standard deviations for each subtest are present. The total 
score places both groups within the 5th stanlne, but the 
NOEIP children fall, as a group, at the extreme upper limit 
of the 5th stanlne* This Is, true for the May I968 results. . 
The NOEIP, beginning first grade children* are now scoring 
up to national norms as published by the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Test. Also, the variability or stahdard deviation of 
each subtdst approximate those publlsl^ed. This must be 
attributed to the project's success. 

Table presents an Intercorrelatlon matrix of each of the 

Metropolitan Readiness subtests. Thef top correlation co- 
efficients are from the published Modnual and the lower * 
coefficients represent those from th^ NOEIP. O^he two arje 
efTsentlally the same. j 

One of the major stated goals of th& NOEIP v;as to bring 
the achievement level of project children up to national 
norms and to attempt to obtali?^ essentially the same dis- 
persion of abilities. It would appear that this has been 
accomplished with beginning first grade children. 
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Professor John L, Carter, vfho was engaged .by NOEIPx 
for the purpose assessing some of the early rojmlts of 
NOEIP, analyzed CTMM and MAT scores of ^OEIP students at 
all grexde levels. In his analysis^ which was presented to 
the Director of NOEIP, he pointed out that the achievement 
of the students had been "remarkably enhanced" by NOEIP, 
He also stated i ' • 

: In summary, a terse look at the early results 
of '•6he NOEIP Indicates marked success. The children, 
as a direct result of the project, have had their 
Intellectual abilities remarkably enhanced,, rather 
than being faced with the downward trend typically 
foimd In disadvantaged chlldrn. And, the many ^ 
enrichment programs resulted In a substantial 
"Increase In academic achievement, even for upper 
elementary children. 

It appears, from the samples of the research pre- 
sented In this section of the report, that NOEIP was effec- 
tive In producing significant gains In the areas of aca- 
demic achievement and In the ability to function more 
effectively In the school environment. It should be 
noted that the evaluations made to-date have been based on 
achievement and ability data which were obtained during the 
early years of the project. Although the NOEIP personnel 
^QTQ |unable to tre^lt and analyze subsequent test results , 
due lack of time and funds, It seems reasonable to be- 
lleye that the evident effectiveness of NOEIP In Its 
eai^ler yearjs Is representative of the entire project. 



^John L. Carter, "Some Immediate Results of the New 
Orleans Mucatlon Improvement Project" (New Orlansj NOEIP, 
May, 1969), P. 2. 
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Pre»Klnderp;a»tdn ProRrom 



As part of the over-all effort to assess the. Impact of- 

NOEIP, Dr. Marj[)rle Daohowskl, Associate Professor, Dlllard 

University anal^^zed the available data to determine the 
■\ ^ 
degree to whloh the pre-klndergarton experiences of ohlldron 

enrolled In the NOEIP target schools were beneficial.^ 

The children who entered the' pre-klndergarten program 

at Phillips School In the fall of I968 were tested three 

times. The first time they were tested about one month 

- after entering school. The second testing was done in May, 

1969 and the third testing was done In September, 1969. 

The results are sl>o^m in Table ?. • ' 

TABLE 7 

COMPARISON OP MEANS OP"' CHILDREN IN PHILLIPS PRE-KINDERGARTEN 
PROGRAM ON TilE- PRESCHOOL INVEi>ITORy I968-69 



TESTING 


DATE 


MEAN 


MEAi'I 
WITHIN 


SQUARE 

BETWEEN df 


F 


P ' 


Sopt. 

May 

Sept. 


1968 
1969 
1969 


8^.2 ■ 
96. ^^ 
92.0 


23 
23 
23 


733 2/66 


3.73 


.0^. 



The data in Table 7 show- that a one-way analysis of 
variance Indicates that the mean scores on the test are 
slgnli'lcantly different for tho three testing periods at 

2a complete statement of the research Is available from 
Dr. Marjorle Dachowskl, Associate Professor, Dlllard 
University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
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the ,05 level of probability. There is an. eleven (3.1) 
point Increase In score, between May and the followlnc Sep- 
tember. These results certainly suggest that the program 
had some offeot viXth llttlp change occurring during the 
summer taonthsg HoWever, one ipust Interpret* this data with 
cautlon# A varjLety of other factors might h(ave played a 
part as well, such as growing tost sophistication, somewhat 
different testing conditions, outside of schools experiences , 

etCi This data, however, does fol?nj a consistent pattern 

\ f 

with the other data that Is avallable>^ / 

The effects of pre-school experiences were also ana- 
lyzed by examining; achievement and Intelligence measures 
of studen;ts with varying amoxmts of pre^scljool experiences • 

The children who entered first, grade In the fall of 
1969 were given a full battery of to^tSt Among the children 
who ente-red first grade at this time were those who had. 
had the opportimlty for both the pro-klndorgarten nursery . 
,school experience and kindergarten^ A comparlspn of these 
children with children who had had only kindergarten ex- 
perience and with c^ldren who had had no pre-flrst grade 
experience became possible g Since there had been some 
difference recorded In test scores between the two schools, 
the data from Nelson an<i' Phillips were analyzed separatelyg 
A random sample of children who had had. kindergarten ox-, 
perlence only was selected from eabh school to bo oomparod 
to all children who had complete data available and had had 

/ " '. 
\ 



pre-klndergarten plus klnAergarten experience and a group 
of all children who had complete test data available, but 
had had neither pre-klndergarten nor kindergarten experi- 
ence. ^ I ■ ' \ 

1 Tables 8, 9, 10 and 11 show mean scores' for flrpt 
graders with varying amounts of pro- school experiences on 
the California Test of ^^ntal Maturity (CTHM) and| on 
Metr'opolltan Readiness Tost (MRT) and the P-ratlos result- 
ing from the application of Analysis of Variance tests of 
significance, A discussion of the tables follows Table 11, 
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TA^lJ 8 

COMPARISON OP MiJAN SCORiSS FOfl flRST GRADjSRS WITH VARYING B)lB- 

, . SCHOOL EXPERIENCxi^ ON CALIFORNIA TiSST OF MEI^TAL 

' . I 

MATURITY- • 



TOTAL SCORJSj LAl^IGUi\GE SCORE WOi\"-LANGUAGE SCORE 
' Mean N Mean N Mean >J I 

iNfELSON 



No Pre-Sohool 


7^.7 


15 


72.7 


15 


7&.7 


15 


Klndorgarton 


92.2 


27 


79.1 


27 


97.1 


27 


Kindergarten 
& Pre-School 


107.5 


25 


95.5 


25 


112,9 


25 


PHILLIPS 














No Pre-School 


85.5 


3,0 

1 


"'82.6 


30 


89.7 


30 


Klndergar^ben 


86; 0 


30 


76,6 


30 




30 


Kindergarten 
& Pre-Sohool 




28 


98.9 


28 *. 


106,^f 


28 

















ANALXSIS OP VARIANCE OP T 

\ 



TABLE 9 ) 
EST SCORE 



7 



>RES AT NELSON SCHOOL 



-I 



SQUARE 




SOURCE 



df 



CTMM Total 

1 

r 

CTMM Language 



CTMM Non- 
Language 



Metropolitan 
Readiness 



5119.15 
360.09 

2938.7^ 
^^37.6^^ 

5570.6 
369.0 

2711.26 

'23 6. h 



between group 2, 

, within group 6^ 1^.22 ,01 

between group 2 

within group 64 .6.71 ,01 

between gi-oup 2 

within group | 6^^ 15,10 ,01 

between group 2 

within group 64 11.47 ,01 
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. , ~ — Ttablis 10 

COMPARISON OP MEAN SCORiSS FOR FIRST GRADERS WITH VARYING PRu). 
SCHOOL EXPlSRIENCii: ON M.CTnoPOLITAN iLilADIiliilSS TbST 



PEflCiSNTILli 



NJEL50N 




• 




Kindergarten Only 


31.8 

1 ' 


12 


16 

29. 


Klndergayten & 
Pre-Sohaol 


55.5 




22 


PHILLIPS 




J . 




No Pre-Sohool' 


37.^ 






• Kindersarton Only 


'37.7 


20 


.30 


Kindergarten & 
Pre-Sohobr > 


^7.9 . 


36 


31 




TABLE 11 






ANALYSIS OF' VARIANCE 


6p .TEST SCORES AT PHILLIPS SCHOOL . 



SQUARE 



SOURCE 



d.f . P' 



^ OTP Total 
.CTMli Language 
, CTMM 

" Non-Lan^age 



Metropolitan 
Readiness 




between grouj^ 
within group 

between groupk 
within Ngrotip 



between group 
within group 



85 13. 9^^ .01 



85 l6.6/f .01 



2 

85 



6.05 .01 



1139.02 between groups 2 
223.29 , ylthln groups 9^ 5.10 



.01 
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The analysis of the CTMrf meane from Nelson ifh'loh a]^ 
reported JLn Table 8 show a significant difference for all - 
three^^rcflijJls on each part of the test. The dlfperenco be- 
tween the children with both pro-lclndergartoilf^plus kinder- 
garten and those ^th n<y pre-school exper^nce was thirty- 
three (33) 'Points for the total scor^ on 'the CTMM with the 
children who had hod. Just kindergarten about mlU-way betwo^jn 
the two groups. The same -pattern is repeated .on both the 
language and non-language subtests of the CTMil. ' It Is 
.Interesting td note that the differences are considerably 
more marked on the non-language sub-tests than on the lan- 
guage test. ' ° 

Analysis of the results of the MHT for the three groups 
at Nelson School reveal the same pattem (See T^les 10 
and 11). The poroehtlle equivalent for the tl^reo ijroups 
are 1^2 ^6, -and Slj almost significant difference. The 
Draw-a^Person Test whic|h was al^o ad.minl stored and. scored 

no difference for tljio ^roe groups, 

-The test data from the Nelson Sctol yield a most con- 
sistent picture indicating that chlldrertJ who had had both 
pro-kindergarten experiei:ice plus klnd.er'garten started first 
grade with consistently higher scores than children with 
only kindergarten experience or children with no pre-school 
experience at all. However, there is no way of knowing 
whether these difference^ are due to differences thdt wojild 



included In thd MHT Manual indicated 
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hQvo existed regarSles^ of th^l^ pre-sohool experience or 

V whether these dlfforenoes tiro 'directly related to the pro- 
grams provided by the stihool. There Is also no objective 
behavioral data available on the performance of these child- 
ren as they continued through first grade, ( 

The test data available for first graders at Phillips 
School were analyzed In the same manner as .the tost data 
available at Nelson. However, the test results there wore 
somewhat different; On the total score for the CTflM, there 
Is a significant difference between those .children who had 
had no pre-school experience and those children who had had 
pre-klnd.ersarten and Iclnderqarten. Howjavor, there was no 
dli'forence between those i^ho had hod. kindergarten only and 
/those' who hod. hod. nolther^^xporlence. This seemed to bo due 
to the -fact that although the kindergarten group did, some- ^ 
■ what between on ^o n ^n-language part of the CTMM than did 
- , those who had had no pre-school experience, t^he kinder- 
. garter group actually had a lower mean score ^an the non- 

Y -pre-schod'^sroup/on the non-languagd part of th^ test. It 
i6uld be rioted that those children ^ho had had ^oth pre- 

klndergartein and kindergarten experience at Phillips made 
very slmllat scores to those at Ndlson. However, the child- 
ren wlth^^pfe-klndergarten or klndorgarten'^experlenoe seem' 

'score much lower at Nelson than at Phillips, ■ The reasons 
for this are not at all clear. 
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\^Comparlson of t^estVsooroB at Phillips for ^;he three 
groups the Metropolitan Readiness Tost <See T^lale 10) 
Indicate a similar ^pattern to that of the CTHM wJ^th very 
little' difference bc.tv?oen tfio kindergarten only a)»d thej 
no pre-Bchool experience groups, but with tlie children |hav- 
Ing.both klndei'&arten and pre-klndcrgarten experloiioo shoi/-' 
Ing a higher score. Again ti^re.is a difference In score 
patterns between ITel^on and Phillips schools with the rjonge 
of mean percentile eqidvalent sVjoroa at' Nelson being 12 to 
51 while that at Phillips was only X9 to 3^. Again the 
reason for this Is not clear, The Oraw-a-Person TesvyCd- 
ministered. at Phillips did not srjow any . slgnlftoant differ- 
ences among the three groups. 

• The test data from Phillips school ylo(Ld o. les' 
slstent plotur^.of differences among tvhe^ ^hj 
children. However, there does seem to 
higher score on objective tests at th6 be( 
grade for those children who had had both 
and kindergarten experiences i Again, there 
knowing whether those d.dfferences are due to d^>f.?orei 
directly related to their school experiences o± 
they are differences that would havi\ occurred re^jf 
of the program. 

The conclusions to bo drawn about the effectHvonc 
the pre-klndergarton experience are of necessity jLlmlt-e)! 
The test data suggest? that It may* Indee.d have mads a 
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difference but laoKlhg\ adequate controls or consistent test- 

y 

Ins data such' a oonolus\Lon is at best suggested rather than 
proven. 

Teacher Attitude Chftiffe 

■*One of the objectives of NOSIP was to provide exporl-y 
enCes for teachers which v6uld. result in mc^re "positive" 
teacher attitudes toward ohil(3ren. To make an^estimate of 
the degree to \!rhich- this objective had been accomplished, 
a survey of teachers' attitudes was conducted ifi I966 and 
again in I969. This siirvey, which is reported in detail 
in the NOEIP Director's Fourth Annual Report, is reported ' 
here in abbreviated form, » - 



The 



Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAl) was 



administered to all toaciiers and administrators of NOiSIP, 

o ■ i 

The tests were administered" at the boglnning of the project 

perlpd, fall of I966, and again in the spring of 19^9* 

The purpoue was to evaluate teacher attitude change as mea-. 

-surod by -jihese tests during the first two and one ha;Lf years 

of the project It was assumed that whatever chanesos accrued 

were the 'results of the project # ^ 

T?he MTAI Is designed to measure the kinds of teacher 

attitudes which determine how well he gets along with pupils 

In Interpersonal relationships* It Is believed^ that a high 

scorg would be related to a teacher's ability to empathize 

with pupils and that the teacher-pupil relationship would bo 
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oharaoterlzed by mutual affootlon. ' Thl^ teaohorwQUld Ilk© 
ohildron and enjoy teaching . Th<^ olassr^^om would radiate 'a 
social atmosphere of cooperative ondeavpr, Interest In the 

work, a^d a permissive atmosphere as \tQTl as mutual respect 

\ ■ - 

for the feelings,, rights and abilities of others. 

v^The teacher who scores lt>w, on the otijer| hand, would be 
one who dominates- the classroom. He may 



rigidly creat- 
sslon. Table 



^ rufLo 
Ing an' atmosphere of tens£|)n, fet^, ahd subr^;^ 
12 presents a siajmnary of the MTAI data, 

• TABLE 12 . • ^ • 

Summary of MTAI. Results 



Pretest ' " Posttest • 

Mean ^lle SD Mean ' ;^lle' _^ SD 

_ rr — '■ H 

ifl.l 30, 38.6 '47;^^ 38| . 32.^ 

■ 1. ■ \ ■ 

Scores for both project 1 schools wore pooi^ed and pre« 
sented as one composite rat hdr than sepdjrately# The scores 
must be Interpreted not only jon face value but with the 
normative comparison and the distribution (S.I)*) In mind, • 
Normative data afo, available for a numbpr of ' separate , groups 
such as beginning elementary teachers, rural teachers, tea- 
chers with more than four years' training, secondary tea- 
ohers, as well as various student groups. No normative 
table was directly appropriate for the sample - of teacfhers 
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tflthin the project area. However, the raw scope mean was 

converted to percentile rank on the normative table for 

elementary teachers with more than four years of trainings- 

with these limitations in mind the toaohers of the 

NOEIP fell at the 30th peroontilo on pretest and two, and, one 

- half years later they scored at the 38th percentile « This . 

increase 6f eight' poroentile points is felt to be signifi- 

cant and attributed to the many facots of the project* 

Furthermore, It must be stated that these percentile scores 

are not significantly low, only about one half of a S«D# bo* 

low the mean of the normative group. Consequently, teachers 

wltbln the NOEIP as a group must be considered as average 

for whatever characteristics" the MTAI measured, and movement 

was^ In a more positive direction. 

The Allport-Vornon-Llndzoy Study of Values was also 

adjnlnlstered to the NOEIP teachers; The purpose' of the 

^Study of Values Is to evaluate the relative prominence of ^ 

six basic Interests or value systems In personality theory. 

Following is a brief description of oaohi 

Theoretioal . This involves the pursuit of truth. 
Utility or beauty are of lity.e importance, What 
is important is the intolleotuajL, objootivo, and 
critical way of understanding and, ordering the world, 
''«'.• 

Economic , " Utility is the key and this concept in- 
yplvGS the prac'feical, compe'titivo way of thinking as 
well as the accumulation, of tangible good's. Un- 
applied Icnowlodge is a waste, 

Aesthst-lc , Interest is in form and harmony, ^Things 
arc Judged in terms of grace and symmetry. In a way 
. this is oppo^sed to the 'Theoretical, 
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' Soolol.' Lovo of people in an altruletlo eonee Is 
basic. The nurturanoe of , warm,- friendly relation- 
ships with others Is of utmost Importance. . 

Polltloal . Power and the ability to 'manipulate 
others Is of importance here,- 

x Rellfflous . The foous is unity. A person high here 
' 'seelcs to comprehend the cosmos as a whole and 
f^ttempts to relate himself • to . it. 

*» 

Ta\)le 13 summarizes the pre- and post-test values , 
of the teachers within the NOjSIP. \' 



TABLE 13 



Summary of Study of Values Results 




• 

Subscalo 


Pre^st 

m\ 




\ Postte^^t - 

\ ■ M \ 


Theoretical 


^3.2 \ 


\if0.7 \ 


iSoonomlo ' , 


39.-6 




Aesthetic 




SooJ.al ' 


38.5 


■ \ ^^o.\ \ y 


Polltloal 






Religious 


39.^- 


.37*9 \ 



In Intorprotlns the data showri In Table 13, It ahcmld 
be remdmbored that ^l-O Is an average soorp on all scales 
and that sooros above are considered to be high scopes 
and those below '36 ara low scores. The data In Table 13 
show that the post-test means, In all but one Instance, 
were lowei* than the pre- test means* In the NOiSIP Dlroctor*s 
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Fourth Annual Report, the data shovm in Table 13 were given 

the following interpretation t 

It is most intorostihg to relate the decrease 
in Theoretical (critical-objective) value and the 
decrease in Political (manipulation and power 
striving) with the increase in itho MTAI, or an in- 
crease in understanding or empal^hy for children. 
The movement appears to bo in a positive direction^ 
Also, there was a decrease- in the California P-Scale 
score, indicating loss authoritarian dogmatism. Al- 
though none of the e4ianges is significant from a 
statistical point of view, "all point to more under- 
standing, empathy, and care for others and loss 
concern for a critical, manipulative, authoritarian 
way of relating with >peoplei 



Summer Program tSvaluations 

In the summer *of 19^5^ an eight-week InserVloe train- 
ing program was initiated • "The program was organized on a 
workshop basis, including group work, individual differences 
demonstrations, tours, and the use and production of instruc 
tional aids and materials,^ At the end of the program tea- 
chers were asked to evaluate or to give their reactions to 
the program, as a bases for effective planning of future 
programs. (See Appendix B for representative reactions 
to the 1966 summer program )• / 

It was fottnd that the most valuable phases of the 
program were the demonstrations, field trips, and work- 
shops or seminars in which the teachers wore most actively 
involvedt The gUest speakers stimulated thought and were 
rated as "helpful", but according to the teacher^, there 
was need for more follow-up on the lectures, ospociaily 
those which related to children and those dealing with the 
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\xngraded olaesroom. The toaohers enjoyed the olassos oon- 
duoted by the consultants In art, comraunloatlon Bkllle, 
music and physical education.; 

The summer program for 19^7 was similar to the 1966 
program but differed In that there was greater emphasis 
placed on dance, creative dramatics, child study, mathematics 
and science.. During the summer of 196?, teachers were ,also 
provld.ed the Inservlce training experiences of working with 
small groups of children who needed remedial work In language 
arts and/or mathematics. The participating teachers were 
asked to evaluate the program. Appendl^*C consists^ of the 
Program Director's evaluation of the 1967 program and con- 
tains representative teacher ' reactions • 

The 1968 summer program was very similar to that of 
1967, New seminars In children's theater, audio-visual 
media, and visual-perceptual training were a^dod. The 
comments on the effectiveness of the program were very 
similar to those made about "the previous summor programs • 
Most of the statements mode by the. teachers and consultants 
regarding the effectiveness of the program were complimen- 
tary and seem to point out that. In terms of over-all tea- 
^ ft 

Cher growth, the program was quite successful. 

. The 1969 summer program differed greatly from the 
previous summer programs. This summer's program consisted 
of the teachers being allowed to work dally with groups of 
youngsters under the observation and supervision of consul- 
tants. It appeared that the 'teachers felt that this type 
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'of "on-the-job" looming exporlonoos wore more offeotlve 
than the dldootlo olossroom oxperlancos of the provlous 
summer programs* When askod to evaluate the program, the* 
teachers stated such things asi ''it was ohalXoni^lng, " .\ ; • 
"a unique learning situation," "Informal and, creative," and 

"very profltablet" 

• . • • • 

'^As a method of assessing the NOEIP summer In-sorvloe 

training programs, teachers' responses to a questionnaire 
were analyzed. The results of these analyses, whlQh are 
reported In detail In the Directors' annual reports. Indicated 
such things asi 1) the teachers agreed unanimously t"hat 
the summer programs contributed significantly to thelp 
professional growth, 2) 95^ of the teachers stated that 
the summer programs were directly related to the Instrvio- 
tlonal programs In which they were Involved during the 
school year, and 3) all participating teachers topprted 
that they had learned about teaching techniques which they 
oould use in their o^m olassroomst Overall, the teachers' 
responses stroncly suffgestod that they bollevo that the sum- 
mer programs wore Invaluable training experiettoes» 

In-Servioe Teaoher likaucation Programs 

In addition to the In-Service ,training program? con- 
ducted during tho/summers, consulta1>ive services were pro- 
vided to the target schools during each academic year^ 
Teachers, either in small groups or as individuals, con-- 
f erred with the consultants • Hoi^overi many times consul-. 
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tants, Howaver, mnny times consul tants reprosenttas partlo* 
ular dlsglpllnos. oould not bo. provided by the oooporatlns 
universities to. the target schools. Nevertheless, Dr. ' 
Violet Rlohar'ds, Division of Education Ch^ilrman, Dlllard 
Uril varsity, In hoiv evaluation of the In-Service Teacher 
Education Programs states that, "there seemed to be a con- 
census among the teachers that consultants were helpful in 
Initiating ohange In prooedurost niethods, programs, and 
during the regular school sessions. ••• " Sho also states 
that, "aooordlng to the consultants there was a definite ; 
change In • • • • Initiating now programs and • • • • more 
enthuslasnf^on the pari of toaohe^^s for • • • gottlhg 
children td enioy learning and teaching them how to learht**^ 

Pre-Service- Teacher Training Prpfframs 

ffhe'maln p\irpos6 of.* the pre-service program was to , 

.discover what changQs needed to be made in the University 

program to prepeire more adequately prospectiv6 teachers foi^ 

disadvantaged dhildren, 'l^e' foiloWlng**'e^^ were 

'provided for each year of the project. 

1. In the regular sessions, one-third of thu elemen- 
tary school student teachers were assigned to the 
project schools. Thoy participated in all as- 
pects of the innovative programs. They made use 
of all typBs of instructional media,^ and took part 
in parental mootings. 



The complete statement of evaluation is available from 
Dr. Richards. 
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2« All students enrolled In tho Junior year of the 
program lie re sent to the schools to observe tiho 
ohlldrent the reading program, and the organlza^ 
tlon of the schools • In addition, they served as 
student aides In the classroom, on the playground 
an^ In the cafeteria^ They were required to spend 
ninety clock hours In the.so experiences • During 
the second semester they volunteered their eor- 
vices as student aides* 

J. . For three summer Sk students served In the program 
•more as teacher aiaois than as student aides* 

Students participated In the Initial research re- 
latlhg to the home and oommunlty, and at the olqse 
of the project they conducted Interviews with 
^ parents concerning th^lr attitudes toward tho pro- 
ject* Two served as research assistants In the 
area of perception. Several were, engaged In veri- 
fying and assigning code numbers for children^ in 
the project, and in recording test results on 
IBM sheets for automatic card punching. ^: 

At certain intervals, students we» asked to give their 
opinion as to the value of thbse experiences. On orie such- 
interval July, 1969f studdn^ ^ho served as student aides 
were asked to give their reaction to their role,, and to the 
value of such experiences had they been provided from the 

time they professed a^i Interest In teaching and opntlnulng ' 
V 

through their oollege oareor.. ' Typloal of their responses 
are the following t 

1. feel that serving as a student aide from, the 
time I had declared my major and througliout my 
college career would have been both a rewarding and 
beneficial experience for mo. My -oxporloncos this 
summer have made mo more' confident '^^ my future as 
a teacher. The children and the classroom situa- 
tions have lnci:oasod jny knowledge as to what teach- 
ing is really all about, iPurthormore , I have 
b^enefitted much more from this program than I 
probably vjver will from a book, " 
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2, "Along with junior and senior observations and 
studjont teaching, I think that such a program would 

" add more valuable ex^>erlenoos In the classroom. 
During the Freshman and Sophomore years of college 
the early exposure to the clai^sroom would be help- 
• ' ful since otStual experiences In real classroom 
situations do not occur untU one's Junior year. 
From' experiences this early exposure does help 
when one goes for Junior observations." 

3, "All students In education should have this ex- 
perience wording as student aides because It will 
give the stud.ents a direct ohe^ce to discover and 
explore the atmosphere of a' classroom. It will 
help students to understand the alms and goals of 
educ&tlon, t.he, role of 'the 'teacher , the child, and 
the school program In general,. To conclude, I\ 
think all students should be given tMs chance to 

' decide whether or not education Is their career 
choice or Just some form of escape." 

"I 'feci that It would be a great advantage to a 
student to serve .-as a student aide from the time 
he declares his major In college. It would provide 
a great deal of" experience which is so badly 
needed, upon entering the classroom." 

At the beginning of the third year of the project, 

plllard, University initiated a new freshman program which 

included a four-week Inter-torm porlod, ' On the basis of 

what students salA about tho value of first-hand experiences 

Ih the project schools, the Division of iiducatlon planned 

an Inter-tcrm project for those students who had expressed • 

an Interest Iri teaching In the elementary schools. The 

purposes 6f this experience worei to help the student to 

determine his Interest In and qualifications for teaching 

as a profession} to glvfe \Aiss,/ih^% Idea of the role of the 

teacher} to acquaint hlm^ witn. the Organization and admlnls- 

r J 

tratlon of the school? and to point out to him the Indi- 
vidual differences that exist among children, A portloft 
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of the time wos spent on campus In seminars with the faculty 

of the DlvlsTSiTs^ iSducatlon who attempted to aid students 

*ln discovering answe^^a to questions regarding the school And 

the role of the teacher, In addition » the faculty pointed 

out the kind of .training needed In order to bo prepared to 

teach deprived children. Of the twenty-eight enrolled In 

the first group ( January » I969) t:v/enty- seven decided tok, 
* 

select' teaching at the elementary level as their career. 
This experience was repeated in 1970 and is now a definite 
\ part of tljie teacher education program not onl/^ for the 

prospectiye alementary school teacher, ,but for those who 
think they want to teach on the secondary level, Plans are 
now in process for including professional laboratory ex« 
periences for students in their sophomore year of college 
training, 

Tho need for including more study of the di sod. van toged 
child was immediately recognized as the results of student 
participation in the Jt2ducation Improvement Projectt All 
education courses now include more study in this area, es- 
pecially the course, Child Psychology . More experiences are 
provided, for stud.ent^/''fo"^rlc with dlsadvantngod. ohlldron. 
A oourso, EduoatUm 31'^^ The Dlsadvanta/tud Child , Is now 
Included In th©^ curriculum. The course Is an elective, 
and f or ;_theH?ast three years, students majoring In other 
fields (espeolallj'- Psychology and Sociology) have also 
taken the course,* A description of the course follows i 

3l4t THii DlSADVANTAGiiD CHILD 

A study of the disadvantaged or educationally 
deprived child, his family and culture. In an 

Q _ , (iffn-p*- i;n (1. ■^r.Onn n>)W ;^^ronchos for toachiriK 
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this child. ,An attompt to develop an rnidop- 
standlns of his attitudes t'oTrftrd eduoation,' the 
school and povtavd teachers. - Emphasis is placed 
upon the need for corrective action in the 
school. Supervised field work with disadvantaged 
children is required. Open to Juniors with 
consent of instructor. Three credit hours. 

The' prog.r^Hr^as also made the University aware of the 

need for workinc; more closely with those teachers to whom 

students are assigned for .prof essional laboratory experience 

Only since tW^ beginning of the Project has the University 

had an opportunity to have an appreciable influence over 

these teachers. As a result,, thex have permitted students 

a great deal of freedom in the classroom and have Invited 

them to try newer procedures. The classroom In the Project 

schools became a learning laboratory for student teachers. 

Classroom teachers became interested in campus seminars for 

the student teachers and thus^were more conscicus of their 

role as cooperating teachers. The feedTjap^ from the, 

cooperating teachers to the student regarding classroom 

procedures was moire "Vrcquent j thus giving the student more 

opportunity to analyze his strengths and weaknesses and to 

•discover vjays of handling similar situations. . 

NOlSIP Director's Evaluations 

In each of the Director's annual reports, the Director 
■ has offered qualitative statements concerning his observa- 
tiona and perceptions of the degree to which th^ project 
was successful. The .following abridged; statements, taken 
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from th© NOEIP Fourth Annual RoportJ generally rofloot the' 
observations made by the Directors In their statements sub- 
mitted to the Ford Foundation. 

Muslo Program > The pupils and the teachers developed 
a keener Interest In music especially In symphonies 
and classical music. Pupils bogan to hum melodlos 
that wore strange to thom berforo. Anxlpty to partici- 
pate In music 'programs and to be Inst^cted on various 
Instrumoi^ts grew higher/^ Pupils and^teachors began 
to use the language 6f music In their dVoryday vocabu- 
laries. This program has not been statistically Re- 
searched t hovTovor, observationally the objectives are 
being achieved . 

Art Program » ' To^ohors who previously avoided the art 
program with olassos have bosun to correlate art with,', 
the academlo disciplines. The appoaranoos of olass^ 
rooms show greater emphasis on arrangements i colors, 
balances^ Pupllsf use their free time "oroating" with 
clay, papier macho", string, paper and other media • ' 
The' general appearance of the pupils .themselves has 
improved, such as clashing colors in dress are avoided, 
descriptions of things observed are more detaile4. ' ^ 
Exhibits of pu^ilg' rirt work can be found in the 
schools and one a small scale in some homes. Although 
these evaluations are i based on observation, they are 
clear indicators of achievement of the Art Program 
objectives, I 

Interpretative Dance and Creative Dramatics . A marked 
increase in ^verbal ability in some pupils and a height- 

' ening of interest in the schools' activities of the 
more or less non-verbal pupils indicates accomplish- 
ment of objectives.* The' accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of the overall cultural arts program led to the 
organization and implementation of a program unique to 

• the NOfilP called Allied Communication Arts (ACa). 
Althotigh the program was well organized and carefully 
implemented, the objectives i\rere not fully accomplished 
due to administrative and teacher attitudes towards 
continuing the traditional reading methods. 

Paren t Involvement . The visiting teachers of the two 
NOEIP Schools serve as' Community-School Liaison per- 
sons. V/ith the assistance of a parent group, the ad- 
ministration and the teaijhers, the meetings are very 
well organized , exceptionally well attended and exe- 
cuted. Evaluation sheets used at each raeeting and the 
oral evaluations given by participants indicate that 
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the objectives of the Parent Involvement aspect of the 
NQiSIP are being met. ' . • ' 

^ . • ' - • / 

Languap:a.Arts Program , The objoctives of thQ Language 
Arts Program are being achieved with varying degrees 
of success. .Administrative and'toacher attitudes 
linked with school organizational practice's have served 
as deterrents in some instanoros. Howe^ver, a review 
of the evaluative data available. Indicates positive ^ 
and negative successes. Positive succeate in programs 
where children have made very significant gains, ■ 
Negative' success in programs which have been correctly 
implemented , researched and fpund to have made no 
significant differencp in pupH behavior and performano 
Though negative^ the^sviccesS/ is i^eali/^od in^ihat th^ ' 
. results are usable by researchers. in' ^thef projects 
and educational orgariizationsv ^ 

' ^MA Science Program . ThoYl^&t yea'r's Science pro- 
gram was quite successful. The cdmplcfto success«*'may 
be 'attributed to the close supervision of the South- • 
west •JSducational Dovelopmon't Laboratory " and Tulane 
University. However,' the program has' been "expanod 
from two classes at each grade level to all classes 
from the kindergartens" through fourth gra'a us.' The 
enhanced- behaviors of teachers and the obvious heighten 
ing of pupils' levels of achievemc*nt indicate "the 
successful achievement of the/ expressed objectives. 
Teachers report that pupils have begun to transfer 
methods of inquiry and discovery into other academic ■ 
disciplines. , ' ' 

Kinesiology , This instructional -program has been 
quite successful. Pupils enjoy the activities very . 
much an^ have begun* to show skills in body movements 
which result from q.ctually thinking through a situa- 
tion before performing. Skills in movement and in' 
' thoughtftfl. responses in activities, especially team 
sports, show definite? improvement. Ai^ of importance 
is the improvement in thp attitudes of teachers toward 
the teaching of physical' activities. Consultants 
worked directly with. teachers to improve their know- 
how. The objectives of this progii^am arc being 
achieve* with a high dwgree ,of success. 

Information Dissemination 

' ~ 

% Dissomination of information conoorning the NOEIP 

appears to kave been extensive in that the program was 

described through a variety of mediat This communication 



process also ertenslvo In that a large niimber of Indl- 

vlduals 'and agencies from all areas of the United States 

were'' pr.ovlded with Information about the project* More. 

specifically, In^formatlon about the program was disseminated 

through medltx and techniques such ast 

X) ' Prasontlng papers at local, regional, and national 
meetings of associations of teachers, adjnlnlstra- 
tors, reading specialists, and supervisors* ^ 

^2) Conducting on-slgnt visits for educators, Jouma* 
lists, university studonts> and other Interested 
* Individuals representing a variety of agencies 
throughout the United States* 

3)- Hosting conferences for regional educators* 

\^ ^r)' Providing Information to radio and television 

stations and newspapers which resulted In a num- 
' , ber';pf newspaper articles, radio and television 

/" ' nbw3^ reports, and articles In publications, such 
^ as Instructor Ma?2:azlne , Appalaohlan Advance 
. > Journal , Lo uisiana Tonohors liduoatlon Journal * 
! ^nd the Dixie Roto Section of the Tlmes^Plcayune * 

5) Periodically publishing and- distributing des- 
' ^crlptlve brochures such as iSxtenslons , Community 
' Involvement t iSIP Express , Elomontary Kinesiology * 
and' Cultural Activities , 

a 

The dissemination of Information appeared to be 
^thorough In that all the available media were used and the 
Inftrmatlon rea*ched a large number of Interested Individuals 
and agencies* Tho nature of NOiSIP seemed to have been well 
publicized In that thousands of requests for Information 
about the project were repolvod by the Director. 

T Summary of the valuation of the NOEIP 

In order to evaluate the effectiveness of the New 
Orleans iSducatlon Improvement Project several kinds of 
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Information were obtained. The Information consisted of 
aohlovemont and Intolllgenoe test results, • opinions of . 
teachers, school administrators, consultants and parents, 
qualitative sta'teiliunts from evaluation teams in the two 
target schools i and other narrative reports submitted by 
Individuals who had been Involved with the conduct of the 
projecti The Information was generally qualitative rather 
than quantitative but appeared to be sufficiently objective 
to be used In drawing conclusions about the effectiveness 
of NOEIP. ' ^ 

^n response to the questionnaires, teachers who had 
participated In the project Indicated that NOEIP had. been 
quite successful In meeting Its objectives. More specifi- 
cally, the teachers respond^ed that NOEIP had' been especially 
effective In encouraging teacher creativity and experimen- 
tation, developing each pupil's capacity to learn, and In 
providing an atmosphere In which children were free to 
communicate, f However, the teachers responded, that NOEIP, 
^ while effective, was relatively les^ effective In assisting 
teachers In^crltlcally examining some of their teaching 
techniques, and In establishing a c^*ose relationship be- 
tween school and home. The teachers also stated that NOEIP 
had been Instrumental In Initiating new teaching methods 
and In Increasing the academic performance of students, 
but believed that the research eff|Drts of NOEIP and the 
cooperation of the Orleans Parish School System were less 
than adequate, 
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The assessment of parent attitudes toward the project 
show that the parents of children attending both Nelson and 
Phillips schools viewed 'the children's experiences In a 
positive way. Although the assessment suggested that the 
positive responses of the parents may have been masked with 
some unconcern with the educational progress of the children, 
they offered few criticisms of the schools or of the programs , 
and stated that they felt the project had been helpful • 

At the request of -the project director, evaluation 
teams from each of the two schools submitted statements 
concerning the effectiveness of NOEIP. The Edward H. Phillips 
Elementary School team's r^^port indicated that, as" a result 
of NOEIP, the school personnel had been aDle to increase 
the number of cult\iral activities provided for the students, 
improve parental and community Involvement and to develop 
an effective language arts. The team from the Medard H, 
Nelson School reported that NOEIP had been invaluable in 
developing a wealth of instructional materials and innova- 
tlan's, needed personnel, an efficient language arts program, 
and the like. Further, the team stated that the project , 
developed stronger ties between the school, homo and 
community. 

The data relevant to average daily attendance in the 
two target schools and in similar nearby schools, revealed 
that the average daily attendance in those schools did not 
differ. It appears that NOEIP had little, if any, impact 
upon school attendance, 
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Data resulting fron the I966-67 Achievonent and In- 
telligence Testing Progreins show that gains nado in achieve- 
,ment and intelligence test sc pros by students in grades 
1, 3f and 5 in the target schools vjere statistically signi- 
ficant • Such data also revealed that the special :5ead±Tig 

J / 

programs initiated through NOEIP produced significantly 

/ 

higher scores on standardized measures of reading ability • 
A consultant, engaged by NOEIP for the purpos^^ of assessing 
some of the early results of the project, anplyzed. achieve- 
ment and intelligence test scores and conclupedi "The 
children, as a direct result of the projecl?7^ have had their 
intellectual abilities remarkably enhanced, • • the early 
results of the NOEIP indicate marked success*" 

Analysis of available test scores relevarit to school 
achievement also indicate that those children vxho had engaged 
in either NOEIP sponsored pre^-kindergarten or kindergarten 
experiences achieved at a significantly higher level in the . 
elementary grades then did those children who had not been 
provided with such experiences » . 

In order to make nn estimate of the degree to x^hich ^ 
the NOEIP objective of assisting teachers to develop more 
positive attitudes tox^ard children \^as met, a survey of such 
teacher attitudes \ms conducted • The survey revealed that 
during a 2| V7cek period, the teachers developed a signifi- 
cantly more, positive attitude toxmrd children* A major 
conclusion resulting from the survey was that "(the data) 
all point to more understanding, empathy, and care for 
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others..." ' 

The four suoner in-service teacher education programs 
were seen "by teachers as contributing significantly to 
their professional growth, directly influencing the in- 
structional program in their school t and in proving their 
teaching 'techniques. The academic year in-service teacher 
education programs were seen by almost all of the teachers 
in the participating schools as. helpful in initiating chahge 
in teaching procedures and methods and in the curriculum* 
The pre-service teacher training program (a field work- 
centered approach of training teachers) was tj^dg-ed by 
participants and consultants as being the most appropriate 
*klnd 6f training needed in order to be prepared to teach 
deprived" children • This approach was judged to be con- 
siderably better than that fornorly used by the universities 
participating in the project and, as a result, became a 
definite part ot the teacher education programs at the 
different universities • \ ' \ ' 

^During each year of the project, the director of NOEIP 

submitted an annual report to the Ford Foundation « The 

ft 

examination of these reports show that the director felt - 
the objectives of the project were being at least reasonably 
well met, particularly in the areas of language arts, 
science, art, music and kinesiology. The director •s reports 
also indicated that he was pleased with the degree of ^ 
parental involvement in the target schools. 
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Dissenination of information concerning NOEIP appears to 
have been extensive and thorough, Informtion was provided 
to interested individuals and agencies by neans of con- 
ferences, newsletters, a quarterly journal, newspaper 
articles, articles in prof essioncjl journals, and direct ^ 
requests made ^ the NOEIP director. 

In sunnary, the available data and the opinions of 
the participants strongly suggest that the New Orleans 
Education Inprovenent Project was successful and to a 
relatively large degree achieved its purposes. It appears 
that- the project was instrumental in improving the education 
al opportunities for underprivileged children, primarily 
Negroes in the St. Bernard Jlousing Project area in the 
City of New Orleans. The available information indicates 
that NOEIf was an efficient method of enhancing the teac- 
ing-learning processes, assisting teachers to develop 
innovative approaches to education, increasing students' 
achievem^G^nt, providing'. sound teacher J.n- service trdiAing, 
improving sc^hool- community relations, and the like^ ' T^fie 
data and the participants' evaluative statements lead to, ^ 
the conclusion that NOiSIP served as a beneficial "agent of 
-change" which provided the impetus for positive growth and 
change and that such growth probably would not have 
occurred without NOiSIP sponsorship. 

f 
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APPENDIX, A 



REPRESENTATIVS TEACHER COMMENTS TO THE QUESTION t WHAT DO 
YOU PEEL WAS THE SIIIGLE GREATEST BENEFIT DERIVED FROM NOEIP? 



"I feel that innovations in the teaching-learning pro- 
cesa with audio-visual materials was the single greatest 
benefit derived from N.O^E.I.P." 

* "Interventions introduced which permitted teachers 
to change their style of teaching," 

"The.N.O.E.I.P did a splendid job in assisting 
teachers in planning, implementing, §pd evaluating new. 
Instructional approaches." 

"The greatest benef its- of the program are we have 
been able to^ challenge the average and above average 
pupils with the programs of interest. We have also been 
able to raise the level of slower pupils to a degree, not 
totally, as there are many factors involved with our • 
slower pupils over which we have no Qpntrol." 

"Many opportunities were provided for teachers to 
become knowledgeable of the various materials and methods 
that can be used to enhance learning. There were many 
profitably workshops conducted in this area," l 

"N,0,E.I,P made it possible for both teachers and* 
pupils to become aware of and use some of the many 
materials, equipment, and programs of instruction being 
used in classrooms today, I think that this helped to 
broaden the mind of both pupils and teachers," 

"The single greatest J^enefit derived from N.O.E.I.P 
was that of new teaching techniques being used in the 
curriculum. These techniques proved to be a challenge 
to the teachers as vrell as an increase in the performance 
of pupil achievement," 

"Teachers were jriven opporj:unities-to diagnose group ' 
and individual learrtlng needs-imd wore provided with in- 
structional materials v/hich helped to raise the 'achieve- 
ment level of pupils." 

"The pupils were all able to enjoy some academic 
success by being placed in a program suited to their needs 
and ability," 

* o 

"incorporate into curriculum experimental innovations 
designed to enrich the teaching-learning process, 
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"The opportunity to teach in a more ideal situation 
mainly with good equipment, correct number of cli^ldren 
with a teacher aide, the freedom to teach in a more 
creative, expeyiemtnal way with a one-to-one teacher. to 
child oriented approach • I found or felt that the atmos- 
.phere of the school and the attitude of the principal 
made these possible, 

"The single greatest benefit derived from the xm^O,ji;,I»P 
was that of the introduction and adaptability df the , 
numerous machines, ^he media specialist and^ his-assis-^^ 
tants added greatly to the development of' tHis program, 

"Implementation ^f innovative materials, .activities 
such as professional trips, field trips; and enrichment 
activities, audio-visual aids and instructional^ ^)rograms, 

"f^rovided opportunities for Involvement, partici- ^ 
pation, and dialogue to realize curricular objective 
number 5t which vias to expand and diffuse leadership 
throughout the community, ' . ' - . 

"The exposure of teachers to a variety of innovations, 
the immediate availability of many kinds of media and how 
to use the same, the personal contact with other persons., ^ 
in the .field of education, field trips for t)upils and 
teachers # ' ^ v • ' . 
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REPRESENTATIVE TEACHER RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION j v/HAT DO 
YOU FEEL WAS THE GREATEST FAILURE OF THE N.O.E.I.P.? 



"A lack of "fceacher aides in upper grades^" 

feel that its -cireatest failure was not getting 
refunded, 0^ a Whole the profrram -was a tremendous one. 
it will have far-reaching consequences.'* 

"The prpgiram was too limited to follow and , or evalu- 
ate the chi^ldren's profrress from the first grade through 
sixth grade so that a comparative analysis could have been 
^made viith children of equal ability prior to inception of 
the program*" \ 

"The greatest failure x^as the de^p^^ase in the allot- 
ment of money to continue the en^^gtrtening field trips for 
pupils and teachers." . x^'^ 

canjt name any single failure." 

"The greatest failure of the program would be to 
have nothing done for thosg pupils vxho are found ^ to be in 
need of special, educationJ( vocational training)." . ' 

"I think that its greatest failure is the fact that it 
could not continue for a longer period of time, 
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"To' ray Imowled.'re there were not any control and ex- 
perimental (rroups used tp test the projected results of 
various programs of in&^triiction.'" 

lack of t)rovisl:o\ for thos^ pupils who were, found 
to be in need of special traininpr. 

J don't, feel there was a failure^ but that it„could 

have provide^} special classes for special, students. 

"%ttle or no chancre in .curricular approaches — to -> 
better utilize teacheip creativity and abilities in specific 
subject matter areas. 

■^he drastic decline in personnel assistants. 

urn 

-^-he crreate.st failure to .me T^as not cbntinuin^* the 
prop-r^Tn as we bepran. Sample* Teachers* aides in each 
room. , 
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The crra'lual lesset^jvipr of faoilltlea after the 
secon'l yqar of proerrara — textbooks, release .teachers, 
worklnc supplies, etc, 

"^^uch teacher Initiative was blocked by autocratic 
principals, 

"More parent participation, involvement, neerled," 

"?he jz-reatest failure was that of not trivintr teachers 
enoucrh time for planning ton-ether." 

"^00 many tests were a-dministerefl , " 

' "There was not enough follow'- throuo-h with many of 
t;he programs that were started," w 

* It 

"I feel that we have not been able to praln the full ^ 
understand Incr and cooperation desired between the school' 
and the community." ' 

segment of failure was that there was no desip:n 
to re-educate parents as to their responsiblities iti the 
role "of educatincr their youncr, had workshops but our 
hard-core parents were not reached," 

"The utilization of additional personnel such as 
readincr consultant, counselor, speech teachers, an(i re- 
lease teachers," 




REPRESjSNTATIVE RiSPOi^SES OP TEACHERS gIvEN TO THE QUESTION: 
IF N. O.E.I. P. vfEHE TO CONTIfJ^^E, WHAT l^OULD YOU SUGGEST BE 
ADDliD, DELETED! OR ALTERED? 



"I would sufa-Rest that taaohers be crlven more time t> 
to plan activities which would benefit students. " 

"I would suggest that we add more opDortunities for 
group interactions concerning curriculum materials being 
employed and more time allov/ed for professional growth 

of faculties-involved." 

i 

"iTo I comment. " <^ 

"If pJ. O.E.I. P. were to^ continue, I would liKe to 
have an a!rt teacher stationed in each school." 
I ~ » .. 

"I wiDuld suggest thnt we be given free time for 
planning as was planned at the beginning of the Dr eject*. " 

"Parent involvement during the summer months." 

"I would like to see it extended to include a junior 
and senior high school."" 

"Special education classes." 

"I would suggest that it brovide a ST)ec:j.al teacher 
' for the many sDecial dutdIIs v/e must work with." 

• "That trained personnel stay with the T)rogram until 
its termination — as far as possible. That a cut-off 
period for transfer pupils be established through some 
means with the 'central office." 

"Teachers should be given a chance to fail, if need 
be, with an innovative Drogram with reprisal." 

'\ 

"Provision for some tyr^e of prpgram which would im- 
prove attitudes." ' 

"Availability of aid^s." 

"Added personnel to help imiDl^ment curricular m'odi- 
fications and change. Delete.d reading speech Dersonnel. 
Altered — means of acquiring T)ormj.ssion for teacher in- 
volvement and TDarticipation — ::^j:eceiving grants, fellow- 
ships, etc. — be channeled thf^ugh other personnel Hhan 
th«rt of the principal." 
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"l/Tore consultation with teachers on discipline 
problems," 

"VZritten agreement with TDriri^ixDal to relinquish 
responsibility for instr^uction to the director of the 
project and the faculty; giving her only one-third or 
less vote on decisions concerning instruction. Generous 
suTDDly of materials requested by the teacher for use in 
the classroom, A center for reproducing^ articles written 
by children ditto material, etc, clerical aid'^ 

"More individualized help for pupils, v/ith consa;iltant 
especially in reading, more ti^k^for teachers to plan 
in grolips, monies at)'oropriated for teacher studies," 

"Provisions should be made for children with sr)ecial 
needs, Particularly the emotionally disturbed and 
socially maladjusted ones," 

"I feei that Parents should be included' in v/orkshpps 
and other training sessions." 

"If the program were to continue, I woul^d .suggest a 
7:50 breakfast hour for chili^ren, who needed brelkfast. 
The candy-buying in the a,m. is an indication of hunger. 
Secondly, I would suggest that an adult education pro- 
gram be held in the school two nights a week. Thirdly,, 
home visitation by tha nurse to v/ork with health problems 
as Door health of parents and. children can result in 
poor attendance and progress. The nurse could also 
assist in menu-planning programs in the home, 

"If N.O^E^I.P, v/ere to continue, I would suggest that 
all peoDle not willing to become involved in new innova- 
tions and urograms be removed 'from' the project J' 
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REPR^SENTATfvE R^^SPONSES GIV5n'bY T'5ACH"3RS TO '^HS REQU3ST 
TO COJOilBNT ON THE GEIIERAL HEL2PULXS3S OP THE PROJECT'S 

CONSULTANTS . 

f 



"Very hel-oful — «- many consi:\^tani;s were able to tpke 
ca^ie of many problems teachers were not trained for." 

"Jhe^ consultants were a tremendous help to the 
teachers. They helped in increasing the scope of various 
subjects , . 

"The services v/ere minimi?^. Only ^a small -Dercen- 
tage of teachers bs^nefited by tne consultants." 

"Social studies consultants receive a grade of 'B. 
All others are to be graded C or D. " 

"Consultants comrilemented the teachers in many areas. 
The kinds ot services rendered enabled teachors to 
strengthen %iheir weaknesses." 

"The proj^ect consultants were mos't'^hfelpf ul' but 
were not at 6ur disposal enough." 

« 

"The consultants have Drovided .invaluable service 
in their particular fields. I feel now more knowledgeable 
to work with my pupils." 

"The consultants were" very helpful. They suDpliad 
ideas and matarials whenever needed." . ^ * ^ 

'"The consultants g^v^ a workii^g .knov/leUge of various 
curricular aiDiDroachas, their effectiveness and limitta- 
tions. The -dbnsultants • enthusiasm and interest were 
inspirational." . , . • 

"The TDroject^s consultants, were very helpful to the 
teachers. I have found their services to be. of great 
benefit." - ^ ^ , 



^'They.made a great contribution, to the success of 
the program."* ^ ^ 

"As a whole, the consultants, were of .great help in 
many^coses. ' , ~ \ 



i^BP'r::'5Ttt\ttvt coif^^NTs j^ad': by t'^aof^rs to thd proj:ct's 

IMPACT OTT T^H INSTRUCTIONAL ARIAT 0? •lCn>TC^;, MATHmTIC3, 
R3ADING AND LANGUAGE ARTS, ^^TSIC, ART, AND CORR3CTIV3 

SPEECH 



''The reading consultant came when requested to do so. 
The s'oeech consultant did not follow through with all 
puDils referred. The "oroject needed fxill-time music, 
science, and "Physical education teachers. 

"The "oroject would have benefited if there had been 
retnedi-al reading summer programs and more remedial read- 
ing aides for teachers. One of the failures of the Pro- 
gram was the lack of personnel such as reading consul- 
tants, s-oaech teachers." 

The reading consultant was helTDful in whatever v/aj^ 
she could be. My room was full of T^unils who needed help, 
but they received no help." 



J 
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^ think that a failure of the Drogr^nr was the switch- 
ing of children from one reading "Program 'fo anothers." 

"We received excellent services from Dhyslcal edu- 
cation teachers and consultants." 

"The physical education program was . excellent for 
these children." 

"Du2?ing the project the "OUDils* ability should have 
'been matched with the reading T)rogram rather than match- 
ing their at)ility with the grade level or with the number 
of years they had been in school. Also, the reading 
. Dro^^ram was not cojisistent with the Duoils * abilities?" 

"The reading consultants were very helpful to me, 
especially the reading consultant made available at the 
school. " 

"I suggest that teachers be r)rovj.ded with specialists 
in airt, music,, and physical education." 

< 

, "I felt that more assistance in the area of reading 
could have been given." ^ 

**^The reading consultant assisted me v/ith. solving 
remedial reading problems which I. had not ant.icipateH. 
Many " teachers in the project are lacking in art ability 
an^ an art teacher stationed in each school would have 
been very helpful." 
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Other Soratnents Made by Teachers 



"The audio-visual material was a g2<eat benefit to 

me . 

"Iwould like to see an extension and follow-up of 
the program." 

' "I am deeply grateful for having had an or»T)ortunity 

to grow r)r'of«ssionally , as I feel. I have, in these past 
five years."' . 

"The urogram as a-whole gave the teachers more 
materials, advice and general heln than one ordinarily 
gets in a public school." 

"A good urogram, but it ran out of money too soon." 



"Our present director should have been chosen direc- 
tor at the beginning of this project. I also feel that 
participation in this project added' so much in terms of 
experience and training Cor me. This project was the 
greatest thing that haopened to me in teaching." 

"A program of this magnitude should be continued so 
that more research and evaluation can be provided to 
improve the educational opportunities for all children." 



richly rewarding. Wish the program could be refunded 

through some other grant. A lot of good talent and 

training -may be lost as a result of the termination "of 
the projeot." 

I think the program should continue. To better 
those things that were more. or less a failure of below 
average . " 

"Due tp the fact that I've only been here a few 
months, I consider myself unable to comment on any 
phase of the project." 

"I wish it could continue for another four years. 
I feel as -a teacher, I have gained a greater insight 
• into providing for the individual child rather than 
thfi^ group." 



) The program was 
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Appendix^ B 

Repregentative Reactions to the 
1966 Sumnie'r Program 

"The excitement of learning to draw and ^oaint by- 
watching television, not only helped to destroy 
th^ teachers' fear of their limitations in art,^ 
but also gave each DarticiiDant the joy of success- 
ful aecomTolishment . This experiment also heightened 
the adventure of learning as it is related to the 
a<rea, of iDroblem-solving. " The Consultant 

"With television, then, we overcame the tim^ity 
of self-exDreseion; our^next step was to rediscover 
the creative possibilities of everyday materials 
such as vege*abl*es, starch, aluminum foil, tissue 
paDer, old magazines and torn DaDer. V/e also 
learned new uses for tempera paint, chalks, con- 
struction par)er and crayons. Each of us assumed 
the role of an artist. Individual discoveries 
were made as the entire grpup acceiDted the adven- 
ture of free-exDression." - - - A Teacher 

"The summer was a successful one; we feel that 
each person discovered himself as a more creative 
person and a much * stronger* teacher." - - A Te^achajf* 

"The program had one weakness. V^ith no movie 
equipment, the teachers could not relate the use 
of on-the-sPot 'shooting' to .our techniques of 
evaluation. With classroom movies and a stop- 
action projection, we could have done a much more 
complete job in identifying the creative act as 
it appears in the process of lear;ning."- - A 
Consultant 

"In this first step we may have found the keyi to 
this very serious problem of helping our children 
in^rowded neignborhoods, not only to 'catch up", 
but also ^to move ahead to\<^ard a sense of greater 
responsibility and leadership*" - A Teacher. 
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Music ; •'The teachers* enthusiasm was a rev/arding experi- 
ence and reflected a feeling of accomT}lishment^ . 
^Thev anticipate the coming year v/ith less fear 
of Teaching classroom music." - - - The Consultant 

"We learned that music can be combined with and 
can highlight other areas of study ds^^ pleasant 
change to relax students.'' A Teacher 

"Music can be used as a stimulant to enliven a 
weary class." - - - A Teacher 

Physical ^ 
Education : 

' ^Nev/er approaches v/ere learned to the teaching 

of phyaical education by the classroom teacher." 
The Consultant - "\ 

"Physical Education classes should be conducted 
by a special teacher in that area, especially ^ 
for 4th, 5th, and 6th graders." A Teacher 

"We learned new plays and gamas that can he used 
in the kindorgarten and first gradus - good 
exercise, too." - - - A teacher 

"I see the need for organized physical activity 
during the school day." - A Teacher 

C ommunication Skills ; ' ^ 

"Hearned nfewer methods of teaching reading in all 
grades." - - ^ A Teacher 



"Learned more about teaching the communication 
skills as they are related to each other." 
- A Teacher 

"Demonstrations of newer methods of teaching 
reading vf%re most helr)ful. Plan to use somfe of 
them in my classroom." - - - A teacher 
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APPENDIX C ' 
The 1967 Summer Program "Director *s Evaluation 

1. The facets of the Tsrogram which involved children 
and v/ere adequately carried out were recreation, 
creative arts, and enrichment. . 

2. Too little time was given for work with children 
in the area of remediation. 

3. Classroom work with cliildren was too frequently 
interrupted. 

4. Each teacher indicated that his over-all growth 
in learning was what be expected. 

5. The seminar/ were geared to meet the needs and • 
interest of the teachers. 

6. The content of the seminars was directly re- 
lated to the programs in which teachers would 
he involved \uring the school year. 

7. Too little time ^was devoted to self-directed' 
activities for teachers. 

An over-all evaluation of teacher growth by the 

ten consultants who took part in the summer program Is 

given "below.. 

1. Nine consultants indicated that the teachers 
were interested and eager to learn. 

2. If out-of-cla3s assignments were given, the 
teachers com-oleted the same. 

3. All ten consultants Indicated that in t^jrms 
■ of over-all growth, the teachers made the 

anticipated gains. 

Comments: "I have never worked with a group 

that made so great a 'break through • 
in so little time. " . • 

"Much depends UDon the willingness of 
the principals to accept controlled 
experimentation." . ^ 
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4. More sDeoific evaluati6ns of teacher growth re- 
vealed the following: 

'Nine consultants rated the teachers' attitudes 
toward new ar)r>roaches and materials as 'excellent 
and' one consultant noted their attitudes as 
"good". 

Seven of the consultants indicated that the tea- 
chers had developed further their ability to pro- 
vide ar)r)rooriate learning sequences for oupils 
and to diagnose group and individual learning, 
needs. (Excellent-3-, CrOod-4) 

. '■ Nine consultants rated the teachers either "ex-< 
' cellentl' (4) or "good" (5) in their ability to • 
' ' ■ . use a variety of teaching styles and^. mater lals . 

Comments ^nd criticisms by the consultants coji'eerning 
the over-all summer program yielded the' f ollowing: , 

1. The t)rincipals should be involved in the .early 
•sessions with a group, in order to understand , 
the full im^ilications of the. work, the teachers • 
will be doing with their children.. 

.2. The mathematical level of all teachers could be 
raised by releosed-time inservice programs during 
the regular school sessions'. 

• 3! More offfcial cooperation is needed from the ^ 
principals . / - ^ " , 

4. Pour^eeks are too short for ^he kinds of .develot)- 
ment we are seeking. ' ■ 

On^ evaluation by the consultant ' i,n chaj:ge ^of the . 
Child DeveloTDment Seminar 'pointed out the need for 
further study in this area. > quote from the evaluation 

follows: * ' ■ . , ■ 

"In four weeks', time it is diff icult • to_ evaluate 
change in basic attit.udes and no attemT^t was made to do 
so. Participation by teachers was oxc^lient -and indi- 
cated considerable involvement on their t)art m the 
seminars. On the last day of c^ass the teachers initi- 
ated and actively worked togG,thor to develop a series of 
recommendationo which they f^t would improve classroom 
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teaching, and the effectiveness of the teacher "to^-^eal 
with the individual learning T)roblenis of their students 
in the classroom. The teadhers checked out a numfber of 
books from the reading shelf and requested that a simi- 
lar reading shelf be set up and made available to them 
during the school year in each year." 

"Although the teachers do understand *he concepts 
of reinforcement theory, they never became facile _ 
enough ^vith the concepts to use them effectively in 
analyzing case studies. More time could undoubtedly be 
needed to accomplish this. There was also considerable 
resistance to dealing with some of the important socio- 
logical factors involved in teacher-student and teacher 
parent relationships." 
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